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THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE, 
The “GLOBE” says :—* Taytor BrotueErs, adapting their perfect system of preparation to this 
finest of all species of the THzoBRoma, have produced an article which SUPERSEDES EVERY 
OTHER COCOA in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare concentration of 
the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the MARAVILLA COCOA above all others. 
“Ro r Homa@oratus and Inva.ips we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 











Sold in tin-lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 





3 BEST SOFT 6-CORD 
J. & - SEWING COTTON, 


ALL SEWING MACHINES. 


EXTRA GLACE COTTON 
This Cotton being greatly improved in 
quality and finish, will be found unsurpassed for 
Machine or Hand Sewing. 


On Reels, 100, 200, or 500 Yards. 


CROCHET OR 
COTTON, sts 
UNSURPAS SED IN QUALITY 


To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers throughout the United Kingdom. 


OSLER’'S 
CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS 


WALL-LIGHTS AND LUSTRE FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
KEROSENE AND MODERATOR LAMPS FOR INDIA AND HOME USE, 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
ALL ARTICLES MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 





London: Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 


Birmingham : Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 
ESTABLISHED 1807. 
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INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 
SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED 


| Is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from Influenza ; 

the first two doses pace arrest the progress of this distressing complaint, and a little 

I perseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as recent ones in Adults, will 
Be removed by a few’doses (frequently by the first); and Asthmatic persons, who previously had 
not been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost benefit from the use of 


SIMCO’SJ] ESSENCE OF LINSEED, 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 114d. and 1s, 9d. each. 
NINE EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDALS. 


FRY’S COCOA 


In %-lb. and ¥%-lb, Packets. 
The CARACAS COCOA specially recommended by the manufacturers is 
repared from the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas, combined with other choice 
Tcsdptions. Purchasers should ask specially for “ Fry’s Caracas Cocoa,” to 


distinguish it from other varieties. 
‘‘A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. . 


FRY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS are delicious sweetmeats. 




















MORSON'S PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
SOLD IN 
SEE NAME ON LABEL. Bottles as 
Wine, at 3s., 5s., and 9s. 
Lozenges, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. 
Globules, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. 


And Powder, in l-ounce Bottles, at 5s. each. 
By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MCGRSON AND SON, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON. 


N.B.—Ask for MORSON’S PREPARATIONS. 





NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT |\THE NAME OF J. AND J. CASH. 
SOLD BY DRAPERS_ 5 ll EVERYWHERE. 


Cash’s 
3K 


THE MOST DURABLE AND SATISFACTORY TRIMMING FOR 
LADIES’, CHILDREN’S AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 
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SPECIALITIES. 


(JOODALL's QUININE WINE. 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


(JOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


R. HASSALL’S FOOD. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not yet tried these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


The cheapest because the best, and indispensable to every household, and an inestimable 
x. boon to housewives. Makes delicious Puddings without eggs, Pastry without butter, and 
beautiful light Bread without yeast. 


Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 11d. Packets, 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d., and 2s. Tins. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., Leeds. 


LCORERSHIRE RELIsF-. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 


Semon This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the daintiest dishes 
more delicious. To Chops, Steaks, Fish, &., it is incomparable. 


Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s, 6d, each. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACEKHOUSE & Co., Leeds. 


ee QUININE WINE. 


The best, cheapest, and most agreeable Tonic yet introduced. The best remedy known 
for Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, &c. &c. Restores delicate invalids to 




















j Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., at 1s., 1s. 1%d., 2s., and 2s, 3d. each Bottle, 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., Leeds. 


DR. HBASSALI'S FOOD 


INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 


Dr. ArtHur Hitt Hassatt, M.D., recommends this as the best and most nourishing of all Infants’ and 
Invalids’ Foods which have hitherto been brought before the public. It contains every requisite for the 
full and healthy support and development of the body, and is, to a considerable extent, self-digestive. 
Recommended by the Lancet and Medical Faculty, &c. 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in Tins, 6d., 1s., 2s., 3s. 6d., 6s., 15s., and 28s, each. 


MANUFACTURERS—GOODALL, BACKHOUSE «& Co., LEEDs. 


A Treatise by Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D. Lond., on the “Alimentation of Infants, Children, and 
Invalids,” sent Post Free on application. 
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Now Ready, Second Edition, 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


ARRANGED AND PRINCIPALLY COMPOSED BY 


HB. WILLING 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshiré Church Choral Union ; 
and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Strect. 


To which are added CHANTS for the MAGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMITTIS, as sung on Festivals at 
All Saints’, Margaret Street. And RESPONSES for ADVENT and LENT, with FOURTEEN NEW 
DOUBLE CHANTS, &e. 
a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 314d. 
ce. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for “Hymns Ancient and Modern,” “The People’s Hymnal,” and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, Is. 6d.; postage, 2d. 
d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flash, 1s.; postage, 2d. 
e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 114d. 
f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


LONDON : J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; & 4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Tenth Thousand. Price 6%d., post free. 


“HOW TO FORM THE HABIT OF PAYING ATTENTION,” 


TO WHICH IS ADDED A SHORT ESSAY UPON 


“The Prevention of Crime in the Educated Classes.” 


DEDICATED TO THE HEADS OF FAMILIES. 


LONDON: T. J. ALLMANN, 463, OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
WHAT IS LIFE WITHOUT HEALTH? 
W AT TS’ 


SIR RICHARD JEBBS STOMAGHIC APERIENT PILLS. 


This valuable Medicine, introduced in 1786, from the prescription of the most eminent Physician of the Court, will 
be found particularly calculated to act as a family aperient and health restorer. Its qperation ir pleasantly mild, while 
cooling and effectual. The beneficial influence exerted over all affections of the stomach and liver is so marked, that 
no family should be without these pills in the house. Sold in boxes, by Chemists, at 1s. 14d., or free by post 14 Stamps, 


from the Agent, 
THOMAS KEATING, 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
MRS. JOHNSON’S 


AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP. 


EXTERNAL USE ONLY. 











CoNVULSIONS IN TEETHING.—The Nursery has no more innocent help than 
MRS. JOHNSON’S 
AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, 


which, applied to the Infant’s gums, relieves the pain and prevents convulsions, The article is 
deservedly popular. See the name of *‘ Barclay & Sons, Farringdon Street, London,” is on the 
Government Stamp. Sold by all Chemists, at 2s. 9d. a bottle. 


EL LoS 














The Marvellous Remedy for Coughs, Coids, Hoarseness, Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, and all Chest Affections. 


PEC TTORIN FE. 


Sold by all Chemists in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. each. Sent by the Proprietor upon receipt of Stamps, 
PECTORINE cures the worst form of Coughs and Colds. | PECTORINE will cure a troublesome tickling Cough. 


PECTORINE cures Hoarseness. _ ; > PECTORINE is invaluable in the early stages of Consump- 
ECTORINE gives immediate relie* in Bronchitis. tion. 

PECTORINE is the best Medicine for Asthma. PECTORINE relieves all Affections of the Chest, Lungs, 

ECTORINE cures Whooping Cough. | and Throat, 
From REV. STONEHOUSE, St. Saviour's Vicarage. Nottingham, August, 187 

al DEAR StR,—I can strongly recommend your Pectorine as an invaluable Cough Remedy. I have given it a fair trial in my t r, call kere 
aie supplied it to persons suffering from Cough in my parish, and in every instance it has given immediate relief, In some ‘cases, aft or passing 
speedily = ‘al two doses of the Pectorine have had such a good effect that persons have got a good night's rest, and the Cough has 


1 
\_*repared only by SMITH & CLARKE, Manufacturing Chemists, Park Street, Lincoln. 
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6 DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS. 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


FENNINGS CHILDREN’S POWDERS 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe. 


Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 144d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with full Directions, 
Direct to ALFRED Fenninos, West Cowes, I. W. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Feeding, 


Sent post free for 15 stamps. 


Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. 


ONIHLAIAL 
ASW3 


Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 





BROKEN!! 


DAVY’S 
ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT 


Securely and neatly mends 
'|China, Glass, Earthenware, Wood, 
j Cabinet Work, and Fancy 
Articles. 
Sold by all Chemists in 1s. bottles. 
See the name of “‘ E, DAVY,” the 
original Inventor, is on the label, 
and also that of 
BARCLAY & SONS, 95, FARRINGDON ST., LONDON. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE. 


~CLARKE'S | 
BLOOD MIXTURE.| 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


Proprietor, 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 


APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depét, 150, Oxford Street. 





THE NEW CLOCK BAROMETER. 


Indispensable in every house, 
and undamageable by heat ordamp, 


Price (securely packed), £3 3s, 


THE CASE is metal bronzed (the 
design being beautifully brought 
out), and formsa striking orna- 
ment for the dining-room, hall, 
library, counting-house, &c. 

THE CLOCK goes twelve days, 
striking hours in full, and one at 
each half-hour, andisa sound move- 
ment, keepingaccurate time. Ithas 
white enamel dial and crystal glass, 

THE BAROMETER is Aneroid, 
the kind which, from its conve- 
nient size, precision, and non- 
liability to injury, has come into 
such universal requirement. 

THE THERMOMETER is gra- 
duated to both the Fahrenheit and 

% Reaumur scales. 

Illustrated and Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Novelties in Clocks, Ane- 
roids, and Watches free by Post on 
application. 

“The Aneroid alone is worth the 
money.”—Field. 

Complete treatise on Aneroids sent free 
of charge with each instrument. 


J. J. WAINWRIGHT & CO., 56, CAMBRIDGE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


EsTABLISHED Forty Years. 


Height, 27 inches. 








DR. ROBERTS'S 











GELEBRATED OINTMENT, 


CALLED THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND. 
Proved by more than Sixty Years’ experience as an invalu- 
able remedy for Wounds of every description, Burns, Scalds, 
Bruises, Chilbiains, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, and Scorbutic 
Eruptions. Sold in Pots, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 


DR. ROBERTS'S PILULA ANTISCROPHULA, OR ALTERATIVE PILLS. 


| 
One of the best alterative Medicines for purifying the Blood | 
and assisting Nature in all her operations. They form a | 
mild and superior Family Aperient, which may be taken 
| 


without confinement or change of diet. Sold in Boxes, 


9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 22s, 


Gey 


1s. 14d., 2s. 


Wholesale by the Proprietors, BEACH & BARNICOTT, at 
their Dispensary, Bridport ; and by all respectable Medicine 
Vendors in the United Kingdom. 





| 


[HOLLOWAY'S PILLS i 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is uneqnalled in the | 
Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH AND 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD. A | 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering | 
from WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in | 
Complaints incidental to Females. 











As the MOST AGREEABLE and 
EFFECTUAL PRESERVATIVE 
FOR THE TEETH AND GUMS, 


Sold universally in pots at 
1/6 and 2/6. 








None genuine unless signed 


Jewsbury and Brown, Manchester. 





BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 


HIS preparation is one of the benefits which 
- the science of modern chemistry has conferred upon 
mankind ; for during the first twenty years of the present 
century, to speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a 
romance ; but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is 
so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from per- 
sons in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this 
as one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease at- 
tacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors. Price 1/1} and 2/9 per box. 















































JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all all dealers | throughout the World. 


| 
! 
! 
\ 
| 











TABLE G1 GLASS. 


OF ALL KINDS. 


FERN CASES, 
WINDOW CON NSERVATORIES, 


ORNAMENTAL TILE 
WINDOW [DOW BOXES. 


GLASS FLOWER VASES 


FOR TABLE BLE DECORATION. 


CEORCE HOUGHTON AND SON, 


(Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son,) 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


KEATING’S COUGH 
LOZENGES, 


Composed of the purest articles. These Lozenges contain no 
opium or any deleterious drug, therefore the most delicate | 
can take them with perfect confidence. Their beneficial | 
effect is speedy and certain. This old unfailing family 
remedy is daily recommended by the most eminent Physi- 
cians for the eure of 


— 





COUGHS, 
ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, 
ACCUMULATION OF PHLEGM. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are prepared by 


Tuomas Keating, St. Paul's Churchyard, — and sold 
by all Chemists, in bexes, ls. 14d. and 2s, 9d. eac 





SYMINCTON'S PATENT PEA FLOUR | 


Is easy of Digestion, Wholesome, Nutritious, re- 
quires no boiling, and rapidly makes a Tureen of | 
Rich Soup. In Packets, 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d.; or 
in Tins, 1s., 1s. 6d., and 3s. each. 

W. SYMINGTON & Co., 
Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 


Sold everywhere. 


“' [HE decay of the TEETH and GUMS 

may be attributed to early neglect, ill-health, and 
the use of tooth powders, pastes, and washes containing 
mineral and other deleterious acids, which give a momen- 
tary whiteness to the teeth, while they corrode the enamel, 
It is highly satisfactory to point out Messrs, 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
As a preparation free from all injurious elements, and 
eminently calculated to embellish and preserve the dental 
structure, to impart a grateful fragrance to the breath, 
and to embellish and perpetuate the graces of the mouth.” 
—Obdserver. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


For the hair, price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle. 
Of all Chemists, Perfumers, and Hairdressers. 


OWLANDS’ EUKONIA is a new and 
fragrant powder for the face and skin ; it is composed 
of the very best and purest ingredients, and imparts to the 
skin a transparent and velvety appearance. ies will 
find it the best Toilet Powder ever yet produced, giving to the 
complexion a blooming purity of transparent delicacy. Sold 
by all chemists and perfumers at 3s. per box, or double that 
| 8ize, with puff, 5s. 


READE’S 


CHEST BALSAM 


| FOR COUGHS AND COLDS. 


This invaluable medicine immediately relieves old 
or recent Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Hoarseness, 
'‘Tightness of the Chest, Asthma, Bronchitis, and 
| Pains i in the Chest and Lungs. The worst cases are 
| quickly benefited by this remedy, which is pleasant, 
jae does not affect the head as most cough medi- 
| cines do. Prepared only by 


|READE BROTHERS; Chemists, Wolverhampton. 


| And sold by most Chemists in bottles at 1s. 14d., 
2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. 


| London Agents: Sanger and Sons, 150, Oxford 
| Street, and W. Edwards, Old Change; Manchester, 
Woolley, Market Street; Liverpool, Chellew, Lord 
Street ; Birmingham, Southalls, Bull Street ; ‘Leeds, 
| Reinhardt, Briggate. 














CO XX’ & | ELECTRIC TELECRAPHS AND BELLS FOR PRACTICAL USE. 


SCIENTIFIC | 
AMUSEMENTS. 





DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 


Induction Coils and Illuminated Gassiot Tubes. 
PNEUMATICS, MAGNETISM, STEAM ENGINES, AND FRICTIONAL 


ELECTRICITY. 


Separate Parts of Instruments for Amateurs, 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED, POST FREE TWO STAMPS, 


FREDERICK J. COX, 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN, 26, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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THURSTON & CO. 


BILLIARD TABLE MANUFACTURERS, 


CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
BY APPOINTMENT. 
Established 1814. N.B. Agents for the Silber Light. 
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Has been awarded THREE MEDALS for its ; SUPERIORITY OV OVER ALL ALL OTHERS. Makes delicious 
Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, light ns and a 
Sold everywhere in 1d., 9d, and 6d. packets, and 6d., 1s., 2s., and 5s. boxes. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 


“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than 
their GENUINE Articles. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames St., London. 


CRE AT SAVIN CG. 


PLANNELS AND CALICOES 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS, AT PRIME COST. 


Patterns and Price Lists post-free of Calicoes, Flannels, Blankets, Sheetings, Blinds, Linens, Hollands, 
Table Linen, Towels, Quilts, Prints, Muslins, Furniture, Chintz, Handkerchiefs, Dress Stuffs, Fancy Shirt- 
ings, Under- clothing, and GOODS for CHARITIES ; Carriage paid on £3 Orders. Flannels and Sheet- 
ings, &c., cut in any lengths ; Calicoes not less than twelve yards. 


THE MANCHESTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 65, SILVER STREET, MANCHESTER. = 


No 











FIRST-CLASS MEDALS to MAW & Co., eee OF 1862, 
DUBLIN, 1865; AND OPORT: | 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED ”_ 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS. 


Pr 
and § 
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The only Preparation that will certainly revive, renew, 
| and restore the original and natural colour of grey or faded 
hair, stop its falling off, and induce a luxuriant gro 
Porty years of trial and success is the basis of this unquali- 
bi fied statement. During that time it has been used by many 
combining a highly decorative and economical substitt ate fc or ordinary floors | thousands of persons, and it has never failed to satisfy the 
yO their po ishable coverings. MAW and Co.'s pattern-book, the work f ational purchaser. Sold by all Che: ts 
epbeey mpeed of the “day, forwarded, toget her with sp ecial designs | expectations of a rational p y mis' 
Sra estim ates for every kind of fioor and wall tiling. Specimens may be | and Perfumers throughout the world, price 6s. 
)- tL, DR i Rng Manchester Agent, Wn. DALE, 50, Yona | & 
eet, and London Agents, W. B. SIMPSON and SONS, 456, West — , N d ° 
_. Liverpool Agents—JOHN POWELL and CO., 10, St. George's | Depots:—114 & 116, SOUTHAMPTON ee 
“ JSSMANN, P. . 
BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 35, BOULEVARD HAUSS « RI 
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DUFF & STEWART’S MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


SONGS BY THE BEST COMPOSERS. 


A Bird Sang in a Hawthorn Tree.......... J. L. Hatton 
Absence and Return 

A Little Cloud 

Beautiful Dreams 


Bird of the Wilderness 
BE cs wnuinieat coneeuaemiiiaaiaianeae baits J. a Hateon 
Come, Music, with thy Softest Tone 

Dream of Angels, Little One 

Edith’s Prayer M. 

England (My Ancestors were ee. J.W. Hobbs 
Esmeralda w. 

Fair the Wind is Blowing 

Far o’er the Sparkling River 

Father Molloy 

Fly forth, O Gentle Dove 

Home so Blest 

Live in my Heart and pay no Rent 
Lord, whom my inmost soul adoreth 
SEN SERINE. 0.0000 cde saeets qembensonees J. L. Roeckel 
Miner, The Berthold Tours 
Mignonette 8S. Champion 
Mother, he’s going away . 
My Lost Darling 

Nearest way Home, The 


Ciro Pinsuti 


Samuel Lover 


operate we 


3s. 
Virginia Gabriel 4s. 
Signor Arditi 4s. 


| Nightingales are Singing, The 


| Oh that = _ were Maying 
| On Balm, 


| Soldier, The 


| The Better Land 


| The Light that Shines Above 


ve 
# 


None can Tell 
Oh Willie Boy come Home 


Something to love me 
Steel-clad Ships of England 


eererereeeey 


The Brave Old Temeraire ................¢ J. Ww. Hobbs 
The Chimes 
The Guard Ship 


. 


The King and the Beggar Maid 

The Magic of Music ..........-++++- Gennes W. C. Levey 
*Twas but a Dream Berthold Tours 
Wenderer’s Dream Franz Abt 
What will to-morrow bring .............. J. W. Hobbs 
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GRIFFITH'S DOUBLE. 


BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 
AUTHOR OF “‘a HOUSE OF caRDs,” &c. &c. 
scaesilinsine 

CHAPTER I. A PROSPEROUS 

GENTLEMAN. 

WueEN visitors to the colony of New 
South Wales, who had the advantage of 
Mr. John Pemberton’s acquaintance, told 


BOOK I. 


especial force and pleasantness of Eng- 


well to hear. He heard it said pretty 
often, for he was a hospitable person, 
and visitors to Sydney were always told 
that they ought to have a look at Rand- 
wick, with its model racecourse, its 
pleasant surroundings of rural scenery, 
and its grand view of the bay of Coogee, 
with the long, thundering rollers of the 
} Pacific breaking upon the fair curving 
shore. A kind of inland Brighton to the 


is a favourite residence for the merchants 
whose business lies in the city of Sydney ; 
and many handsome “places” crown its 
heights, or stretch down into the Waterloo 
valley, beyond which rise the heights of 
the capital itself. 

They said truth, those frequent visitors 





him that his house reminded them with | 


land, they teld him that which he liked | 


London of New South Wales, Randwick | 





and strong, covered with dark foliage, and 
with deep fissures in their rugged bark 
filled with black, glittering gum, as though 
molten iron had been run into them. | 
Regarded in detail, neither the house nor 
its surroundings were really like “ home;” 
but there was enough of superficial resem- 
blance, studiously cultivated by John 
Pemberton, in the scrupulous order and 
the “fresh as paint” look of everything, 
and in the devices by which seclusion was 
| secured—though the entrance gave upon 
the high road to Sydney, and Randwick 
| proper was only a couple of miles away— 
| to justify the repetition of the compliment. 
| The house was low, roomy, square, built on 
| four sides of a court-yard, and fitted with 
a wide flower-and-leaf-adorned verandah 
| both on its inner and outer sides; and it 
/had the well-to-do look as plainly to be 
recognised in the physiognomy of houses 
| as it is in that of men and women all the 
| world over. 
| Within all the country side which lies 
| between the Blue Mountains and the 
| Pacific Ocean, from Port Jackson to 
| Shoalhaven—-and it would be difficult to 
| point out a more beautiful bit of the 
|earth’s surface—there was, perhaps, no 
| more truth-telling physiognomy in stone 
| and trellis-work than that of Mount Kiera 





to John Pemberton’s solid, handsome Lodge, for John Pemberton had called his 
country house, which stood well away | house after the nearest local celebrity in 
from its neighbours in its plantation of | mountains. The prosperous dwelling of a 
(blue gum-trees ; which, if they lacked | prosperous man, the house and its owner 
i the changeful beauty of the forest lords | look right well matched when we see them 
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“at home,” had compensating beauty and | first on a glowing, glorious afternoon in 
grandeur of their own; with its wattle- | the antipodean midsummer, a little before 
bushes ; its violet-scented myall—a highly- | Christmas. 

\ prized survival of the old times, when all} If Mount Kiera Lodge looked like a bit 
the country was open; its noble cedars;|of Sussex transplanted to New Sonth 
and its mighty iron-barks, tall, straight, | Wales, John Pemberton was as racy of 
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the soil of the far-away fatherland. A 
typical Englishman was this upright, well- 
built, grizzled-haired, broad-shouldered, 
gray-eyed, clean-shaven man of a little 
over fifty, who had not seen England for 
- more than twenty years; but who, during 
the whole twenty, though he had ad- 
dressed himself to his business in the 
colony with purpose and perseverance, 
had never relinquished the intention of 
going home so soon as he should have 
made a fortune. 

John Pemberton’s mind was as elastic 
as most people’s on the subject of this 
fortune. It presented itself under very 
different aspects as time wore on, and the 
small capital, with which he had gone 
out to the colony, turned itself over and 
over again in his enterprising hands. The 
few thousands with which he would have 
been well satisfied to return to England 
at first seemed, when they were in his pos- 
session, a mere pittance; he must at least 
double them. Thus time sped on, and 
“home” was not realised after twenty 
years of a fairly fortunate career, though 
John Pemberton was held to be one of the 
richest men in New South Wales. 

It was coming though, the fulfilment of 
that vision, whose baselessness so many 
have proved—the return of a man not yet 
old enough to take kindly to inaction 
in a country wherein the place which 
he has so long forsaken knows him no 
more, and where a new generation has 
arisen, with whose aims and pleasures 
he has no sympathy. Nothing in John 
Pemberton’s life in the colony was likely 
to become him more than the leaving 
it, for he was on the point of effecting a 
highly advantageous sale of Mount Kiera 
Lodge, land, outbuildings, house fittings, 
furniture—all complete as they stood—to 
a colonist who had, like him, made a 
fortune, though a smaller one, and did not 
mind taking things in the lump. 

Yes, he was going home ; the long vaca- 
tion had come—well earned after twenty 
years, which John Pemberton, in the 
eagerness of his expectation, did not hesi- 
tate to assure himself had been full of toil 
and anxiety, though in cold blood he would 
never have denied that the lines had fallen 
to him in pleasant places; and he hardly 
liked to confess, even to his wife, with 
what delighted exultation he contem- 
plated the prospect. There was just one 
drawback, indeed, to this expectation—he 
could not get his wife to share it. She 
had rather submitted to than acquiesced 





in his decision; she had expressed no 
personal sentiment of pleasure; she had 
discussed no plans of her own in reference 
to the voyage, the settling in England, and 
the new life that awaited them there. 

It was very odd, John Pemberton 
thought—for his wife was of a soft and 
sympathetic nature, and no thought or 
hope of his had ever before failed to find 
its echo in her heart, and its reflection in 
her smile—and the prospect of England, of 
London, of ‘the pleasant life of the world’s 
metropolis, might fairly have had great at- 
traction for a woman still young, and so well 
fitted to take her place in it as his Mary. 

On the lawn on which the house stands, 
though the grass is rather brown than 
green, the flower-beds are gaily decked 
with richly-tinted flowers, which would be 
under glass at home, and the foliage which 
covers the verandah is starred all over with 
gorgeous blossom. In the verandah, well 
within the shade of a sunblind, in a low 
chair placed on the cool matting, sits a 
lady—Mrs. Pemberton. She is young to 
be the wife of a man of John Pemberton’s 
age; she has certainly not seen her thirtieth 
year, and might be supposed to be several 
years short of it, only that her complexion 
has faded somewhat, and her expression is 
very thoughtful and composed. She isa 
handsome woman, fair, with abundant dark 
hair, dark brown eyes, a slight, graceful 
figure, and the stamp of refinement upon 
her movements and her dress. John Pem- 
berton stands beside her work-table, which 
he has invaded by a bundle of papers re- 
lating to the sailing of ships, and he is 
talking to her about the satisfactory state 
of his arrangements for the final winding 
up of everything at Sydney. His wife 
listens, but she smiles only faintly, and her 
gaze turns regretfully upon the flower- 
decked lawn, and lingers on the belt of 
noble trees beyond it. 

“T hope they will not make many 
changes here,” she says, when John Pem- 
berton has concluded his history of the 
bargain, by which, in two months from 
that day, the transfer of Mount Kiera 
Lodge to Mr. Sharland is to be accom- 
plished. ‘ Though we shall never see the 
place again, it would pain me to think of it 
as much altered. We have been so happy 
here.” 

“We have, indeed,” her husband answers 
heartily, and his frank eyes rest on her 
with perfect trust and love; “and we shall 
be very happy anywhere, solong as weare | 
together. I don’t say that I shall not be 
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sorry when the time comes to say good- 
bye to all this—after all, the five best years 
of my life have been spent here—but there 
is nothing like England, when one can 
afford it. I wish you were as much pleased 
with the prospect as I am.” 

“T left England so lately in comparison 
with you, you must remember, and I have 
nothing and no one to return to: all my 
world is here.” 

“You mean that you have no fancies 
about it like your silly old husband, who 
talks like a schoolboy before the holidays ; 
for, as for real ties there, we are pretty 
much ona level. You have no relatives, 
and I have none whom I have seen for 
twenty years. But, after all, it’s the 
country—it’s the places—it’s the face of 
London one wants to see, as much as the 
people whom one remembers.” 

John Pemberton walked to and fro in 
the verandah for a few moments, and then 
approached his wife again : 

‘You have no real dislike to our move, 
have you, Mary? Because, if you have, 
you know, tell me now, and I’ll make up 
my mind to stay. It wouldn’t be like you 
to hide it from me until now if you had; 
but even you, I suppose, might possibly be 
unreasonable and inconsistent for once in 
a way, and you may not have felt sure of 
your own mind in the matter, until it came 
so near as the sale of the house. Say it 
out, my love, if it be so. Nothing could 
really please me, or please me for long, that 
did not thoroughly please you also. Per- 
haps the consideration of Ida has weighed 
too much with you?” 

“My dear John,” said Mrs. Pemberton, 
laying her hand impressively upon her hus- 
band’s arm, and speaking very earnestly, 
“how can you suspect me of such deep- 
seated silliness? If I had had any real 
dislike to what will be the fulfilment to you 
of the hope of years—of years before you 
ever saw me—I think I should have con- 
quered it; but if not, I certainly should 
not have kept it to myself until this stage 
of our proceedings, and then plagued you 
like a spoilt child. I shall be as happy 
there as here—do you think it could be 
otherwise, when you feel about it as you 
do?—only this has been a haven of rest to 
me, as well as a most happy home, and 
you must let me have my little bit of 
sentiment about it.” 

“ That’s all right then!” said John 
Pemberton, “and you have relieved my 
mind, for I haven’t altogether liked your 
looks, since we have been thinking about 











going home. I will leave these with you” 
—he laid his hand on the papers on her 
work-table—“and you can look over them. 
I like the notion of the Royal Adelaide 
myself; she’s a fine ship, and the captain 
is a good fellow.” 

“You are not going out in this heat ? ” 

“No; it will be delightful by-and-by, 
when the breeze gets up. I am going to 
write letters just now. I have to send 
down a packet by the coach.” 

He was about to pass through the French 
window, which opened on the verandah, 
into the house, when a voice calling 
“Papa” arrested him, and an oddly-as- 
sorted pair of companions turned the corner 
of the house and approached the verandah. 

They were a girl and a horse. A pretty 
girl of some seventeen years old, with 
bright dark eyes, a fine complexion, and a 
profusion of glossy dark hair, which hung 
in thick curls under the shade of her wide 
straw hat. A noble horse, a grand specimen 
of the New South Wales race—a roan, with 
black points, and full of the strength, speed, 
and courage of his country. He walked 
by the girl’s side as a dog might have 
walked, and, when they came opposite to 
the verandah, the girl laid her hand on his 
mane and leaned against him easily. 

“We've been looking for you, papa,” 
she said; “we want to know about the 
ships. You've got the papers?” 

“Yes, I’ve got the papers, and we will 
consult about them this evening.” 

‘Come and tell Dick and me about them 
now; we're just going round to the pad- 
dock,” said the girl, and her father 
stepped obediently from the verandah to 
the lawn. ‘It’s too hot for Mary.” 

With a smile and a nod she passed on, 
her father on one side of her, on the other 
Dick, with his soft black muzzle thrust 
under her arm. 

When the group was hidden from her 
by the trees, Mrs. Pemberton sighed deeply, 
and lay back in her chair with her eyes 
closed and her hands clasped on her lap. 

“And I thought—I believed it was all 
dead and buried ;” so ran her thoughts. 
“T never feared its ghost would rise before 
me thus. I have been happy, I have for- 
gotten; it has all rested undisturbed by 
the least movement of memory for months 
and months at atime; but now! And 
what is it I fear? Good heavens! how weak 
Iam! What is it? I must clear those 
cobwebs out of my brain, lest they come 
between me and my husband. They have 
been very near to so coming of late, and 
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that must never, never be! My kind 
husband, my generous husband, who took 
all my past upon trust, and never wavered 
in that trust. Never! Anything rather 
than that. I could take him at his word 
and let him give up the project he has 
cherished all these years; yes, I could let 
him give up his return to England first, 
for he loves me better than England, than 
his project, or his dream; and he would 
give them up rather than a shadow should 
cross the clear light in which he and I have 
stood always, face to face. What ails me ? 
It is so long past, so utterly done with, and 
yet it came back to frighten me. It came 
back faintly the first time John spoke to 
me of a fixed intention of going to Eng- 
land; it has come back with increasing 
clearness and strength every day since. 
Am I afraid to return to England, lest by 
any chance I should see him? Can it be? 
Am I the same woman that I was a short 
time ago, and capable of asking myself 
this questiou? I am full of a superstitious 
dread, I know not of what: I dare not 
ask myself of what. Was it only distance— 
only the dastard’s security of flight which 
protected me from myself? Has all my 
womanly dignity failed me, and have the 
countless sweetnesses of my five years’ life 
dropped out of it into forgetfulness, that 
the certainty of seeing the place where he 
used to be has shaken me thus? I surely 
must be ill, or this mere shadow of the past 
—that past which was itself only a delusion 
—could not fall upon me thus. John sees 
it; it is falling upon him too, and he never 
questions it to know whence it comes. 
‘I have not altogether liked your looks since 
we have been thinking about going home;’ 
those were his words just now, but under 
them no suspicion, no distrust, not the 
smallest misgiving. And it is not that he 
has forgotten; it is not that the daily life 
together has killed sentiment or made him 
indifferent to things which concern the 
feelings only. No; itis his perfect trust 
in me; it is his absolute adherence to that 
old bargain which we made, when he told 
me that he was well content. In his life 
there was a dead first love ; why should he 
murmur because there was a dead first 
love in mine? He was satisfied with the 
love and the faith I gave him. And they 
have been true ; oh yes, Heaven knows they 
have been true; but—his dead first love 
lies under the ground, a peaceful, beautiful, 
perpetual memory, while the ghost of mine 
walks !——” 

She had risen, as it were, unconsciously, 





and stood, with her hands raised to her 
head, looking out before her, with a search- 


ing gaze, as though her eyes were really | 


seeking a figure upon a far-off shore. After 
a little, she let her hands fall wearily, and 
came out of her reverie. Then she collected 
the papers which John Pemberton had re- 
commended to her attention, and went into 
the house. 

The afternoon wore on, the heat abated, 
and the delicious breeze of evening came 
to stir the trees and make them break 
their languid silence, and to waft the per- 
fume of the flowers up in one sweet breath 
of incense to the vanishing day god before 
they should address themselves to slum- 
ber. Quiet and seclusion were habitual 
aspects of Mount Kiera Lodge, but they 
were peculiarly perceptible at this delight- 
ful hour which its inmates loved the best. 
The rhythmical stirring of the wind in the 
trees has been for some time the only sound 
audible, when Ida Pemberton and her father 
come into the verandah, and Ida says: 

“Tea on the lawn, papa, us usual, I 
suppose? You will be back in half an 
hour.” She held her head up, listening. 
“T hear the coach now ”—the distant ring 
of horses’ hoofs was indeed audible—“‘you 
will just catch it at the gate. There, I 
can’t hear it now; it’s in the dip.” 

“T’ll be off then,” said her father. 
“Mary wouldn’t care to come to the gate, 
I suppose ?” 

“T think not. She is tired, I fancy, for 
when I went to look for her just now she 
was in her room ; and when I knocked, she 
said she should lie down until tea-time.” 

“The voyage will do her a world of 
good,” said John Pemberton; and then he 
walked away across the lawn towards the 
tree-shaded avenue. 

A couple of servants came out of the 
house, carrying a folding-table and the 
tea-equipage, and, gaily assisted by Ida, 
made preparations for the pleasant out- 
door meal. The girl flitted about in the 
summer evening, in her white muslin 
gown and fluttering ribbons, like an ani- 
mated flower; and her final contribution 
to the arrangements was a huge bowl of 
roses, which she set down in the middle 
of the table with a triumphant laugh. 

““T suppose papa will tell us those are 
nothing compared to the English roses,” 
she said. ‘“ Don’t they look lovely? Now 
we should be all right, if only Dick could 
sit down to tea. What’s that? A shout! 
Papa’s voice in the avenue!” 

She paused for one frightened moment, 
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caught the sound again: her father’s voice 
calling, “Perry! Perry! Come here!” and 
ran off like a deer in the direttion of the cry. 

As Ida sped along the winding avenue, 
she saw the man whom her father had 
called, running across a field on the left, 
ahead of her; and she made out in a 
minute or two that the gate at the end 
of the avenue was open, that the coach 
had come to a stop in the road opposite to 
it, and that a group of three persons, one 
of them her father, just inside the gate, 
were lifting or carrying something between 
them. She stopped, her heart beating 
with a strange terror, as their burthen 
became more distinctly visible, and she 
saw a man’s legs dangling helplessly over 
the arms of Perry, and could make out a 
hatless head lying against her father’s 
shoulder. She stood still, watching the 
hurried yet cautious approach of the hud- 
dled-up figures, and saw that the two 
persons who accompanied them stopped 
to speak to one another for a moment; 
that one of them ran back softly to the 
gate and climbed up on the coach, which 
instantly drove off; while the other, after 
a word with her father, relieved him of 
his share of the helpless load. John Pem- 
berton ran on in front, and was presently 
alongside of*Ida. 

“What is it, papa ?” she cried. “ What 
has happened ?” 

*“Come on,” he said, without an instant’s 
pause. “A gentleman, a stranger, has 
fallen from the coach—I saw the fall— 
and is quite insensible—dead, perhaps.” 

“Oh, papa, how dreadful!” Ida ran 
breathlessly by her father’s side. “ What’s 
to be done?” 

“We must lay him down in the study, 
and wait until Dr. Gray comes. They 
have gone to fetch him. Go in and have 
the couch cleared, and call the servants to 
help. I must tell Mary.” 

Ida ran on to the house door; her father 
struck across the lawn. ‘His wife was 
standing by the tea-table, out of sight of 
the avenue, and looked at him, smiling, as 
he came towards her. All the trouble had 
gone from her sweet face; her eyes were 
bright, and the slight tinge of colour 
which she lacked to make her face beau- 
tiful, had come to her cheeks. A mantilla 
of rich Spanish lace lay upon her dark 
hair, in which she had placed one of Ida’s 
roses, and her dress, which was black, but 
of some transparent material which set off 
the beauty of her neck and arms, became 
her graceful figure well. 





“T think the Royal Adelaide—” 
began —— “ Why, John, what is 
matter?” 

“Nothing to alarm you, dear,” said 
John Pemberton, “but something un- 
pleasant. I have had to bring a man who 
has met with an accident up here. Just 
as I got to the gate, as the coach was 
coming up, one of the passengers, whom 
the others had seen to be very ill, fell 
suddenly over the side; how he escaped 
from being killed I cannot conceive. I 
saw him fall, and had no notion but that 
he must have been killed. However, 
Woodroofe managed to pull up in some 
wonderful way, and we got him up, and 
found him not apparently hurt—no bones 
broken, I mean—but quite insensible. 
There was nothing to be done except 
bring him here—no one on the coach 
knows anything about him. Woodroofe 
is to send Gray up as quick as he can 
come from Randwick. I could not avoid 
it, you see.” 

“Of course not, of course not. Where 
is he? Are they carrying him up?” 

“Perry, and a man who was also on the 
coach, but jumped off to help, and said he 
would stay to see what became of the poor 
fellow, are carrying him. Ida has gone 
to get the couch in the study cleared of 
my rubbish. We must put him there till 
Gray sees him.” 

* Let us go to him at once.” 

“JT think you had better not, love. 
There’s nothing to be done until the 
injury is ascertained; and the sight of 
him might shock you.” 

“Tt won’t do that, John,” said Mrs. 
Pemberton, moving towards the house. 
“* And he must not be left to the servants 
only.” 

While they were crossing the verandah, 
Ida came quickly towards them. 

“Papa,” she said, “ the other gentleman 
says the poor man is coming to his senses, 
and must have brandy.” 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Pemberton, 
hurrying on. “Get it, John; I will go 
to him.” 

She entered the study alone. Three per- 
sons were in the room. One was Perry, 
who had helped to carry the sufferer, and 
was now standing at the head of the couch, 
on which he had deposited his burthen ; 
the second was a man who knelt on the 
floor beside the couch, with his back to 
the door, and gently fanned with a news- 
paper the face of the third, who lay ex- 
tended at full length, his helpless arms by 
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his side. On that face Mrs. Pemberton’s 
glance fell at once; on that wasted fever- 
stricken face, soiled with the dust of the 
road, but not wounded, the eyeballs pro- 
minent under the closed discoloured lids, 
the cheek-bones and the hollow temples 
showing gauntly under the tightened skin, 
the mouth drawn and shrunken, the dank 
dishevelled hair falling back from the livid 
forehead. 

She looked at the unconscious figure, 
uttered an inarticulate sound, unheeded by 
either of the other two men, who were intent 
on the sufferer’s face, put one hand before 
her eyes, stretched the other out as if to 
ward off a blow, and was caught in John 
Pemberton’s arms, as she swayed heavily 
forward in the first fainting fit of her life. 





REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS. 
JOHN LAW. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART I. THE ROYAL BANK OF 
FRANCE. 

One of the most widely spread and 
extraordinary delusions of the present day, 
is that the mania for speculation, the 
insane haste to get rich, at whatever risk, 
is a new thing, the offspring of modern 
education, modern materialism, modern 
worldliness, and the rest of it. Those 
philosophers who never shine to such 
great advantage as when denouncing the 
vileness of the present age, tell us roundly 
enough that we are given over entirely to 
Mammon; that the lust of gold fills our 
corrupt hearts; that the spirit of the age 
is not that of a trader, but of a gambler; 
that, instead of working patiently and 
well for a modest wage, after the manner 
of our respectable ancestors, we want to 
“get rich all at once;” that to achieve 
this object we stick at nothing, and are 
prepared to risk not only our own property 
(if we happen to have any), but that of 
our wives, children, parents, and friends. 
Perhaps the great body of my country 
folk like this chastening discourse, and 
as @ prosperous, pampered, and overfed 
generation, feel that it acts upon them 
as a species of moral “ bitters ”—restor- 
ing them to tone to-day, and stringing 
up their nerves for fresh iniquities to- 
morrow. I confess that so long as the 
whole generation is abused collectively, I 
do not tind these jeremiads unpalateable— 
it is only when they are applied too 
exactly to individuals that they become 
nauseous; but yet I cannot but feel it my 
duty, after having the worship of the 





True—with a big T—dinned into my ears 
for a quarter of a century, to rise up and 
testify also. I fear we are a bad lot, but 
am consoled by finding that the prophets, 
and teachers, and moralists have said the 
same thing of every generation which has 
existed under the sun, and that the eager- 
ness to become suddenly rich, which is 
assumed to be the besetting sin of these 
latter days, is as old as humanity itself. 
Without referring to those antique Romans 
who were possessed with the accursed thirst 
of gold, and hungered for the cash of others, 
because they were profuse of their own, I 
can cite abundant instances of the haste 
of our own respectable ancestors to get 
rich—anyhow. In the later Stuart and 
earlier Hanoverian days, sober merchants 
invested their cash in privateering, buc- 
caneering, or piratical expeditions, as did 
their successors in smuggling ventures, 
and when piracy became slack, plunged 
heavily into South Sea, Darien, and other 
schemes. The titled classes preferred 
simple gaming, and at hombre, faro, 
basset, and other ingenious games con- 
trived to win and lose fortunes in grati- 
fying their tastes; and no sooner was a 
gentleman completely cleaned out, than 
he took as naturally to the road as his 
descendant does to the City, and ‘‘flashed,” 
or did not “flash the muzzle,” on the 
“high toby spice” with as much grace 
as the out-at-elbows aristocrat of to-day 
displays in the noble career of a “ guinea- 
pig,” or “straw ” director of a joint-stock 
company. 

In a previous paper of this series I took 
the liberty of pointing out that the acqui- 
sitive instincts of man must be satisfied, 
and that when buccaneering went out of 
fashion he had but the option of piracy 
or stock-jobbing; but I am compelled to 
add that, in addition to the simple desire of 
man for that which “isn’t his’n,” there is 
the nobler feeling that a certain personal 
risk is involved in the capture. It is the 
element of chance—the gambling fibre in 
the trader—which lends to financial speeu- 
lations an invincible attraction. In the 
middle ages it was unnecessary to step be- 
yond legitimate trade to enjoy all the emo- 
tions of the gamester. There was plenty 
of excitement in the ordinary course of 
business. Every venture was a desperate 
cast. It was long odds against the arrival 
of any cargo anywhere. If life-was un- 
safe, property in transit was worth very 
little indeed. 


On leaving the harbour of Constantinople 
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or Trebizond, the argosies had not very 
far to travel to Venice, Genoa, or Mar- 
seilles ; but the vessels were crazy, the 
mariners of the true Mediterranean breed, 
and the sea was thick with pirates of all 
sorts and nationalities. In the land 
journey across the Continent almost equal 
dangers were encountered. Emperors and 
kings, dukes and princes, taxed and tolled 
without mercy, and lesser potentates eked 
out their more slender rights by the 
strong hand, and either plundered mer- 
chants outright, or levied heavy black- 
mail on them. Added to these foreseen 
dangers were the chances of war breaking 
out suddenly, and stopping operations 
altogether; of the imposition of embargoes, 
to prevent the scarcity of certain com- 
modities; and the plunder of authorised 
and unauthorised persons. Taking all 
these risks together, the wonder is, not 
that commerce was restricted, but that 
any existed at all; and the fact that 
bales of sweet almonds, tuns of Bordeaux 
wine, and silks from the far East reached 
this country, reflects immense credit upon 
the enterprise of the commercial world of 
that day. The profits of the olden time 
must have been enormous to cover the 
risk, and probably this wide margin of 
profit explains the immense fortunes 
realised by Jacques Coeur, the Fuggers, 
and the great families of Venice and 
Genoa. A voyage was, as it was called, 
a “venture,” which wouid make either 
“men or mice” of the adventurers. 
During the speculative and exciting times, 
the invention of bills of exchange and the 
establishment of the two great banks— 
that of St. George, at Genoa, and the 
Bank of Amsterdam—had to a certain 
degree spoiled brigandage as a regular pro- 
fession, by rendering the frequent transfer 
of hard cash less necessary, but, by the 
introduction of paper money, provided a 
great opportunity for the daring spirits of 
the future. The great banks of Genoa 
and Amsterdam were founded on the con- 
fidence of merchants in each other, and 
their dread of other members of the com- 
munity. The Banks of England and of 
France were called into existence by the 
wants of the Government, and in the latter 
case supplied an extraordinary medium for 
speculation. In England, William Pater- 
son, and in France, John Law, achieved 
celebrity in the world of finance by suc- 
cesses and failures which bear an extra- 
ordinary resemblance to each other. Law’s 
Banque Générale, if it had been left alone, 





might have proved as successful as its 
Genoese, Dutch, and English predecessors; 
the Mississippi scheme was an after- 
thought, like Paterson’s Darien project, 
and the famous South Sea Bubble. Pater- 
son’s scheme, however, differed from those 
of Law and Sir John Blunt, in being in- 
dependent of any alliance with a royal, 
national, or joint-stock bank ; nor must it 
be confounded with the schemes for es- 
tablishing land banks, which occupied the 
attention of such enthusiasts as John 
Briscoe and Hugh Chamberlayne, whom 
Lord Macaulay dubs, “two projectors 
worthy to have been members of that 
academy which Gulliver found at Lagado.” 
The project of the two latter was to re- 
store commerce and prosperity by issuing 
enormous quantities of notes on landed 
security. The doctrine of the projectors 
was that every person who had real pro- 
perty ought to have, besides that property, 
paper money to its full value. ‘Thus, if 
his estate was worth two thousand pounds, 
he ought to have his estate and two 
thousand pounds in paper money. Both 
Briscoe and Chamberlayne treated with 
the greatest contempt the notion that 
there could be an over-issue of paper as 
long as there was, for every ten-pound 
note, a piece of land in the country worth 
ten pounds. Nobody, they said, would 
accuse a goldsmith of over-issuing, so long 
as his vaults contained guineas and crowns 
to the full value of all the notes which 
bore his signature.” Indeed, it was added, 
no goldsmith (the original banker) had in 
his vaults guineas and crowns to the full 
value of his paper. In these theories, 
which were pushed to an extravagant 
length, it is easy to discern the germ of 
the modern Crédits Fonciers, which hitherto 
have perhaps hardly proved an unmixed 
benefit to mankind. They met with some 
favour during the reign of William and 
Mary, and though believed to be merely 
started by Tory politicians as rivals to 
the Bank of England—a Whig institution 
—a charter of incorporation was granted 
to the Land Bank, which, loved by the 
Tory country gentlemen who wanted to 
borrow money, would perhaps have been 
looked kindly upon by the Whig mer- 
chants, who were prepared to lend it, had 
it not been at once apparent that it was in- 
tended to ruin the Whig institution. As 
a matter of fact, this land bank did not 
float. All ‘present interest in this long- 
forgotten scheme centres in the fact that 
it contained the germ of modern financial ex- 
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pedients, and was, under slightly different 
forms, advocated by William Paterson, 
the founder of the Bank of England, and 
by John Law, who first gave a bank to 
France. 

The latter celebrated Scotchman stands 
alone as a type of the speculator pure and 
simple. He was nota merchant like Pater- 
son, a downright quack like Saint-Ger- 
main, or a gambler and intriguer like 
Casanova, but combined in a higher 
degree all these qualities. To begin with, 
John Law of Lauriston was a gentleman of 
landed property. His father, a man of 
good family, in the language of the day 
was a goldsmith—a trade which combined 
the functions of banking and exchange. 
Amassing a large fortune, he purchased 
the domains of Raudleston and Lauris- 
ton, the latter of which passed to his 
eldest son. On the side of his mother, 
Jean Campbell, he was descended from the 
celebrated house of Argyll. On the death 
of his father, John Law, he then aged 
fourteen, and his younger brother, William, 
were left to the care of their mother, who 
appears to have spared no pains in edu- 
cating them as accomplished gentlemen 
of the time. John pursued his studies at 
Edinburgh, and made rapid progress in 


the “ humanities,” until the bent of his 
genius towards the exact sciences declared 


itself. So far as mathematical science 
had advanced he mastered it; and, more- 
over, studied with avidity its application 
to the principles of public and private 
credit, the state of trade and manufac- 
tures, the theory and practice of taxation, 
and, in short, all that was known of poli- 
tical economy. Born in 1671, young Law 
found himself, on coming of age, not only 
an elegant scholar and mathematician, but 
the best tennis-player and swordsman, the 
handsomest man, and the finest gentleman 
in Edinburgh. Apparently the earliest 
application of his aptitude for finance con- 
sisted in borrowing money to satisfy his 
elegant tastes, as we find him very shortly 
after making his début in London, con- 
veying the fee of Lauriston to his mother, 
Jean Campbell, who undertook to pay his 
debts and preserve the property; all of 
which she did by degrees, and as rapidly 
as her son’s continued demands for cash 
on account, and in advance, would permit 
her. In London, young Law’s good looks, 
ready wit, and “noble” manner made 
him plenty of friends of both sexes. The 
handsome young Scotchman was ardently 
admired by the ladies of fashion, and made 





an excellent impression upon the wits 
and beaux of the Mall, who were en- 
chanted at having found a gambler who 
never flinched nor lost his temper. Unfor- 
tunately for Law, one of his numerous 
intrigues led to a duel between him and 
a Mr. Edward Wilson, of Keythorpe, in 
Bloomsbury-square, on the 9th April, 1694, 
when Mr. Wilson was killed on the spot. 
The death of this gentleman, nicknamed 
Beau Wilson, occasioned unusual excite- 
ment. The trial lasted long, and Law’s 
friends of quality stood by him staunchly ; 
but for all that he was found guilty of 
murder, and sentence of death was passed 
on him on the 20th April, 1694. Justice 
having thus asserted itself, and public 
opinion being satisfied by the verdict of 
the jury, Law received a pardon from the 
crown; but an appeal being lodged by a 
brother of the deceased, he was detained 
in the King’s Bench prison till the follow- 
ing January, when he escaped to the Con- 
tinent. During the next few years he 
visited Amsterdam, Paris, Venice, Genoa, 
Florence, Naples, and Rome, studying by 
the way the commercial customs and 
finances of these places, and devoting par- 
ticular attention to the great banks of 
Genoa and Amsterdam ; but at this period of 
his life he was only potentially a financier, 
and really the greatest gambler in Kurope. 
By calculating the chances at faro, and 
keeping the bank himself, he had suc- 
ceeded in making gambling a very lucrative 
profession, his power of calculation and 
his imperturbable calmness giving him 
immense superiority over rash “ punters,” 
oppressed by the dream of breaking the 
bank. About the year 1700 he returned 
from exile and published his “ Proposais 
and Reasons for constituting a Council of 
Trade” at Edinburgh in the following 
year. Encouraged by the success of this 
work, he, in 1705, offered to Parliament a 
plan for removing the difficulties under 
which Scotland then laboured from the 
great scarcity of specie. In his “‘ Money 
and Trade Considered, with a Proposal for 
Supplying the Nation with Money,” Law 
proceeds with a complete forecast of the 
Crédit Foncier schemes—the circulation of 
notes secured upon land. This scheme was, 
although it secured many followers, finally 
rejected by Parliament, the House passing 
a resolution “ that to establish any kind of 
paper credit, so as to oblige it to pass, was 
an improper expedient for the nation.” 
Disappointed at the evil reception of his 
most cherished schemes, Law, about 1707, 
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forsook ungrateful Scotland and took up 
his quarters for some time at Brussels, 
where his success at play made him con- 
spicuous. During two excursions made to 
Paris his good fortune was still more re- 
markable. He made a faro bank at the best 
houses—such as the Hétel de Gesvres, Rue 
des Poulies, and at the houses of great finan- 
ciers like Poisson, who lived in the Rue 
Dauphine, but his favourite haunt was the 
house of La Duclos, a tragic actress, then 
greatly in fashion. To the two first-named 
houses, whither he was invited to make a 
bank on festive occasions as a favour to both 
host and guest, he invariably took two bags 
of gold containing between them about a 
hundred thousand livres, representing, as 
this occurred before the coinage was finally 
debased, about seven thousand pounds 
sterling. Finding gold cumbrous in pay- 
ing heavy stakes, Law had counters struck 
of the value of eighteen louis d’or each. 
The bank won heavily—so much, indeed, 
as to occasion an outcry of foul play, which 
even St. Simon, who loved neither the 
Duke of Orleans, his Scottish protégé, 
nor their ways, treats with contempt. The 
truth seems to have been that the Parisians 
were jealous of the foreigner of “ noble 
manners,” who won their ladies’ hearts 
and their own money with such grace, 
elegance, and rapidity. The mean expe- 
dient familiar to Continental nations was 
resorted to, M. d’Argenson, lieutenant- 
general of police, ordering Mr. Law to 
leave Paris in twenty-four hours. He was 
in similar style hounded out of Genoa 
and Turin, and compelled to take refuge 
in Hungary and in Germany, where, for 
several years, he continued to -accommo- 
date persons of distinction by making a 
faro bank upon occasion. At the end of a 
few years of this life he had become the 
friend not only of the Dake of Orleans, 
but of the Grand Prior of Vendéme, who 
adored him, patronised him, and borrowed 
money of him with royal grace. The 
Prince de Conti, the Duke of Burgundy 
(grandson of Louis the Fourteenth), and 
Victor Amadeus, King of Sardinia, were 
also friends of the Chevalier, as Law was 
not unfrequently called. Hand in glove 
with these great personages, lending 
money to some, gambling and consort- 
ing with all, he was, when in his forty- 
fourth year he heard of the death of 
Louis the Fourteenth, one of the highest 
in favour with the Regent Orleans; and 
was, besides, possessed of what is far better 
than the favour of princes—a solid capital 





of one hund.ed and ten thousand pounds 
sterling. 

While Law had been leading a joyous 
life elsewhere, France had been going to 
the dogs. The reign of Louis the Four- 
teenth—the sun which rose brightly 
enough from the mirk of the Fronde 
more than half a century before—had set 
amid gloom and penance, defeat and dis- 
aster, bankruptcy and beggary. During the 
last fourteen years of the old king’s reign the 
expenses had absorbed two milliards eight 
hundred and seventy millions of livres, 
while the actual receipts had produced only 
eight hundred and eighty millions. The 
national debt, therefore, amounted to two 
milliards of livres, or about one hundred 
and forty-two millions sterling—an enor- 
mous sum for that period. Part of this 
amount had been consolidated in per- 
petual or life annuities, or paid in notes 
analogous to Exchequer bills. From these 
expedients arose a floating debt which, when 
the king died in 1715, formed an arrear 
of seven hundred and eleven millions of 
livres, while the deficit already incurred 
for the current year was seventy-eight 
millions. The treasury was empty. The 
salaries of public servants were so much in 
arrear that they stole more than ever, to 
make up the deficiency. Winter was only 
beginning, but people had already died 
of cold and hunger in Paris itself ; while 
the famished provincials clamoured against 
a taxation which ground them to the earth. 
It was clear that something must be done, 
and the first suggestion was a national 
bankruptcy. This advice was abhorrent 
to the regent, and, after a stormy meeting 
of the council, it was determined that a 
revision of the State debts should take 
place. This, like most measures of a similar 
kind, signified a partial confiscation of the 
property of State creditors. Six hundred 
and fifty-two millions of debts were paid 
off with two hundred and fifty millions of 
state-notes, bearing interest at four per 
cent. This reduction, however, affords no 
adequate measure of the loss inflicted upon 
the holders of French securities, for, as 
the public had no guarantee against the 
abuse of “revision,” the new securities fell 
the first day forty per cent.; so that, in 
the end, the possessor of a hundred francs 
in paper, on the death of Louis the Four- 
teenth, could not have got for its repre- 
sentative state-note more than twenty 
francs in specie. Other expedients were 
tried. It was attempted to derive a profit 
by debasing the coinage to the extent of 
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forty-three per cent.; but this scheme 
proving a failure, it was determined to 
establish a “visa” or inspection into the 
means of those who had made fortunes 
out of the wars of the late reign. The 
“visa” was simply a revival of a good old 
custom of the dark ages. Scores of 
wealthy persons were arrested at once, 
and compelled to give an account of their 
dealings with the Government for the last 
twenty-seven years. An army of informers 
started into existence, and a gigantic 
spoliation took place. The men of busi- 
ness who had made immense fortunes by 
Government contracts, and especially by 
farming the taxes, had no friends. The 
people hated them as oppressors, and the 
nobility abhorred them for their wealth 
and sumptuous style of living, which 
threw dukes and peers of France into the 
shade. They were compelled to disgorge 
a portion of their wealth. Samuel Ber- 
nard, the great financial power of Europe, 
paid about six hundred thousand pounds 
in hard cash, and Crozat—of whom more 
anon—escaped for two-thirds of that sum ; 
but, as is invariably the case, the big brass 
pots came off the best, the smaller earthen 
ones being, in many cases, broken up alto- 
gether. To satisfy the people—howling 
for victims—sundry unhappy peculators 
were put in the pillory; others immured 
in the Bastille. It was the old persecution 
of the Jews and Lombards over again. The 
brutal expedient was, however, a complete 
failure. Four thousand four hundred and 
ten persons were condemned in various 
amounts, descending as low as one thou- 
sand livres. The total amount squeezed 
out of them amounted—on paper—to two 
hundred and nineteen millions; but not the 
half of this sum ever reached the Ex- 
chequer. Every victim, who had a friend 
at court, applied for a remission of his 
fine to the lords or, better still, to the 
ladies in power. M. Crochut tells an 
amusing anecdote of an individual who, 
being fined twelve hundred thousand 
livres, received a visit from a nobleman 
who promised to have it cancelled for a 
perquisite of three hundred thousand. 
“Upon my honour, count,” said the 
victim, “you have come too late; I have 
just made a bargain with the countess for 
half the money.” 

In the midst of this financial storm, Law 
appeared on the scene, not as a needy ad- 
venturer, eager to make something, but as 
the fortunate magician, ‘whose touch con- 
verted all things into gold: as a philan- 





thropist who, having all the wealth he 
coveted, was only anxious to serve France 
in general, and his friend the Regent in 
particular. As early as the 24th of October, 
1715, only two months after the death of 
the old king, the plans of the reformer 
were submitted to the Council of the 
Regency. At this time they took the form 
of a Royal Bank, and were defeated by a 
majority of the Council. The Duke of 
Saint-Simon was one of their opponents. 
In his opinion, “ An establishment of this 
sort may be good in itself; but it is only 
so in a republic or in a monarchy like 
England, whose finances are controlled 
by those alone who furnish them, and 
who only furnish so much as they please. 
But in a state which is weak, changeable, 
and more than absolute, like France, 
stability must necessarily be wanting to 
it; since a king, or in his name a mistress, 
a minister or favourite, or, still more, such 
extreme necessities as we find in the years 
1707 to 1710, may overthrow the Bank— 
the temptation to which would be too 
great, and at the same time too easy.” 

Law was thus thrown out of his original 
plan of a National Bank, and fell back 
upon that of a private bank, composed 
entirely of funds subscribed by himself, 
and those who chose to share in the 
undertaking. Letters patent, authorising 
the formation of a “ General Bank,” were 
issued and registered by the Parliament 
in the month of May, 1716. The bank 
was immediately formed, with a capital 
of six millions, divided into twelve hun- 
dred shares of five thousand livres each, 
payable in four instalments, a fourth 
part in specie, and three-fourths in state- 
notes. All regulations were to be decided 
on ata general meeting of shareholders. 
The statutes of the bank only authorised 
it to issue notes payable at sight, and to 
the bearer; to discount commercial paper 
and bills of exchange; to receive on de- 
posit money of private individuals; to 
make payments, minus a very small com- 
mission, and give receipts for merchants, 
either in money or by the transfer of ac- 
count; and to supply, at the current rate 
of exchange, bills payable at sight on 
the managers of the mint in the French 
provinces, or on the principal bankers of 
foreign countries. 

The shares were soon subscribed for. 
The favour of the Regent, and the ad- 
vantage of a subscription accepted three- 
fourths in Government paper, attracted in- 
vestors. Nevertheless, the bank was well 
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laughed at to begin with. With some 
three or four hundred thousand livres in 
cash, a foreigner from distant Thule was 
about to revolutionise commerce. He was 
mad, of course, said the Parisian of that 
day, who, like his descendants, Adolphe 
and Auguste, being hopelessly ignorant, 
laughed at whatever he did not under- 
stand. But the laughers soon changed 
their tune. Law had seen that the chief 
obstacle to the recommencement of busi- 
ness was the frequent alteration of the 
coinage. How, asks M. Crochut again, 
could people deal on credit when they 
had to fear being paid in a depreciated 
money, with twenty or thirty per cent. 
less than the price agreed on? Law fol- 
lowed the practice of Amsterdam, and 
stipulated on his notes that the receipts 
and payments should be made according 
to the weight and standard of the day of 
their issue—that is to say, that silver being 
at forty livres the mare (two hundred and 
forty-five grammes) on the day of the issue 
of a note, it should be payable at the rate 
of forty livres the marc, whatever might 
afterwards be the intrinsic value of the 
coin. In this way bargains concluded in 
bank money entailed no chances which 
might ruin buyer or seller. The person 
who deposited in the bank a sum repre- 
senting one hundred marcs of pure silver 
on the day of deposit, was certain to with- 
draw, whenever he pleased, one hundred 
mares of pure silver—a security he would 
not have had with a notary. The advantage 
of having some fixed value as a medium 
for business at once struck the popular 
mind. Foreigners would only deal at bank 
value. Every man of business wished to 
have an account at the General Bank, and 
the demand for its paper against specie 
was so great that notes were no longer 
issued except at a premium. As specie 
poured into his coffers, Law undertook to 
discount good commercial securities at six, 
and afterwards at four, percent. per annum, 
‘and contributed largely to the revival of 
commercial activity. Prosperity having 
settled on the Banque Générale, an extra- 
ordinary decree of the Council of State 
raised its credit to a still higher pitch. 
The agents entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the royal revenues were com- 
manded to receive the bank notes, as 
money, in payment of all contributions, 
and to cash at sight and without discount 
such notes of the said bank as should be 
presented to them, to the extent of the 
funds they might have in hand. Thus 





the innumerable finance offices became so 
many branches of the Parisian Bank, whose 
success was so great that all the efforts 
of Law’s enemies to discredit it proved 
failures. Counter schemes of land banks, 
on the very plan proposed long before in 
Scotland by Law himself, were brought 
forward by the Brothers Paris-Duvernay. 
D’Argenson, who detested Law, depreci- 
ated the coinage at a stroke from forty 
to sixty livres the marc; the parlia- 
ment of Paris resisted the financial mea- 
sures of the Regent, and renewed the ordi- 
nances which forbade foreigners, under the 
severest penalties, from interfering in the 
management of the royal revenue. It was 
all in vain. The parliament of Paris was 
rapped on the knuckles, and told to mind 
its own business ; and towards the end of 
1718 the alliance between Law, the Regent, 
the Duc de Bourbon, and the Duc d’Antin 
became closer than ever, and prudent men 
already dreaded that a solid and sub- 
stantial success might be expanded into a 
disaster, when, on the4thof December, 1718, 
appeared a proclamation of the king, con- 
verting the General Bank into a Royal 
Bank, thus taking away from its engage- 
ments the limited, but real, guarantee of 
an actual capital, to substitute in its place 
the “indefinite but doubtful guarantee of 
an indebted state.” To effect the change, 
the State bought out the original capitalists. 
On each share of five thousand livres only 
the first fourth had been paid up—to wit, 
three hundred and seventy-five livres in 
specie, and eleven hundred and twenty-five 
in bad paper. The reimbursement was 
made at par and in silver, so that the 
shareholder, who had never advanced the 
value of more than eight hundred livres in 
silver, actually received five thousand— 
about as good an investment as ever was 
made. ‘So far, the plans of Law had been 
completely successful, but he was now 
about to complicate the Royal Bank with 
a plan for founding a company trading to 
the Western Indies, a famous but disas- 
trous enterprise, which has passed into 
history as the Mississippi Scheme. 
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Ir all the letters that were ever written 
in the world (on wax tablet or parchment 
roll, honest Bath-post, or cream-laid note) 
were suddenly to rise or fall from earth, 
air, and fire, they would, it may fairly be 
computed, fill the great bed of the Atlantic, 
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and even the memorable letters that Time 
has stored up in books would go far to 
choke up the Nile from its mouth to its 
source. 

How many letters lie hidden evén in 
such a fine old country library as that in 
which I now sit—letters of meeting and 
parting; of love and hatred; of folly and of 
wisdom; of joy and of sorrow! With what 
flower-juice some are written, with what 
heart’s-blood others. What an odour of 
musk and gall are still perceptible in the 
divers inks! What feathers of strange 
birds have been used to inscribe them— 
a humming-bird’s for Tom Moore’s, a 
vulture’s for Swift’s! What different 
manners of writing—from Cromwell, who 
writes as if he were engraving on a plate 
of steel; to Walpole, who glides over satin 
paper as he dots down kis scandal, wit, 
and gossip. 

In the best of the letters of English 
poets that Time has hoarded, the writer 
can be seen as clearly as in a mirror; the 
mask he wore in daily life dropped from 
him as he penned the outspoken letter; 
the cynical frown the writer daily wore 
turns here to a gentle smile’; the blot of 
the tear is still visible on the paper. We 
can see now whether the statesman wrote 
from the heart or not—whether the lover 
was pierced with the sweetly-poisoned dart, 
or had only received a passing flip from 
Cupid’s bow-string. The truth in time 
oozes through the outer surface of a letter, 
and the vanity, hatred, or prejudice of the 
writer discloses itself. Time possesses the 
true tincture to stimulate the invisible ink, 
and by choosing specially good charac- 
teristic and eventful letters, we have the 
vanity to hope that we may render these 
articles so many little picture galleries, up 
and down which, for a few moments at 
least, the dead writer will pass as vividly 
as the hero of the hour passes in a show- 
man’s glass. 

Let us begin by taking one or two of 
Gray’s letters. From ordinary biographers 
we can gather little of Gray but what is 
disagreeable. The son of a money-scrivener 
on Cornhill, a rough, violent man, from 
whom his wife was compelled to sepa- 
rate, Gray led a melancholy and painful 
childhood. Enabled by his mother’s toil, 
as @ milliner, to go to Eton and Cambridge, 
he grew up a proud, precise, reserved 
scholar, shut up within himself and im- 
prisoned among his books. He was dis- 
liked by the University men; and there is 
a story that the students of St. Peter’s 





College got up a sham alarm of fire one 
night under his windows, to have the 
fun of seeing Gray the prig and the un- 
sociable pedant let himself down from his 
<iadow by a rope. Yet his letters are 
cheery and good-natured, and convey the 
impression of a clever, observant, amiable 
man. In them, too, we find an apprecia- 
tion of scenery rare in writers of the time, 
and Gray was our first poet to discover 
the beauties of Cumberland, and the very 
spots in which Wordsworth afterwards so 
delighted. 

One of Gray’s most delightful letters 
was written to his old friend the Rev. 
Mr. Nicholls, a Suffolk rector. It shows 
a love of the picturesque, and a liveliness, 
hardly to be expected in so melancholy 
and solitary a man as Gray, and there is 
an absence of all self-consciousness or 
display. It has often been remarked that 
there has been a singular parallelism be- 
tween our poets and our painters. The 
poetry ‘of Thomson and Akenside corre- 
sponds to the painting of Wilson and the 
backgrounds of Reynolds. In both there 
is fine tone and a grand generalisation, 
but no minute knowledge and no appreci- 
ation of natural beauty in detail. Gray’s 
landscapes in the following letters are, it 
is true, as broad as those of Wilson or of 
Thomson, but still there is a little of the 
toning tint and finish of later days. 

“My health,” writes Gray to his clerical 
friend, just after a tour which he had 
made to Southampton and Netley Abbey, 
“is much improved by the sea; not that I 
drank it or bathed in it as the common 
people do” (this is the precise, fastidious 
poet all over)—‘‘no, I only walked by it 
and looked upon it. The climate is re- 
markably mild, even in October and No- 
vember ; no snow has been seen to lie 
there for these last thirty years past. The 
myrtles grow in the ground against the 
houses, and Guernsey lilies bloom in every 
window. The town—clean and well built, 
surrounded by its old stone walls, with 
their towers and gateways—stands at the 
point of a peninsula, and opens full south 
to an arm of the sea, which, having formed 
two beautiful bays on each hand of it, 
stretches away in direct view till it joins 
the British Channel. It is skirted on 
either side with gentle rising grounds, 
clothed with thick wood, and directly across 
its mouth rise the high lands of the Isle 
of Wight at some distance, but distinctly 
seen. In the bosom of the woods (con- 
cealed from profane eyes) lie hid the ruins 
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of Netley Abbey. There may be richer and 
greater houses of religion, but the abbot 
is content with his situation. See there, 
at the top of that hanging meadow, under 
the shade of those old trees that bend into 
a half circle about it, he is walking slowly 
(good man!), and bidding his beads for 
the souls of his benefactors interred in that 
venerable pile that lies beneath him. Beyond 
it (the meadow still descending) nods a 
thicket of oaks that masks the building, 
and have excluded a view too garish and 
luxuriant for a holy eye; only on either 
hand they leave an opening to the blue 
glittering sea. Did you not observe how, 
as that white sail shot by and was lost, he 
turned and crossed himself to drive the 
tempter from him that had thrown that 
distraction in his way? I should tell you 
that the ferryman who rowed me, a lusty 
young fellow, told me that he would not 
for all the world pass a night at the abbey 
(there were such things near it), though 
there wes a power of money hid there.” 

With how firm a touch Gray, in this 
pleasant letter, sketches Southampton, 
with its towers and gateways, and the 
distant Isle of Wight; with what quick 
vivacity of imagination he conjures up the 
abbot of Netley telling his beads for the 
souls of the benefactors to the abbey, and 
how well he turns off from this momentary 
dream to the stout, lusty young ferryman 
who believes in hidden treasures he is 
afraid to seek ! 

Gray’s letters from Cumberland are 
equally simple, unaffected, and vivid. In 
his poetry he would have thought it neces- 
sary to generalise more; in prose he touches 
in a landscape, like Prout, without ideali- 
sation, but with a sensitive and true sense 
of artistic selection. 

The subdued humour and fancy of Gray, 
says one of his critics, are perpetually 
breaking out in his letters with brief, 
picturesque touches, that mark the poet 
and man of taste. 

_Let us turn now to a greater and a 
healthier man. When Sir Walter Scott 
wrote his Lay of the Last Minstrel, he 
was farming at Ashestiel, and roving 
about among the farmers and shepherds, 
collecting old legends and scraps of old 
Scottish song. Honest Tom Purdie had 
just entered his service, and Mungo Park, 
the African traveller, was the constant 
companion of his mountain rides. 

In the following letter Scott relates to 
his friend Morrit the way in which he 
wrote Waverley :— 





* Abbotsford, July 24th, 1814. 

*, * * * 

I had just proceeded thus far 
when your kind favour of the 21st reached 
Abbotsford. I am heartily glad you con- 
tinued to like Waverley to the end. The 
hero is a sneaking piece of imbecility, and 
if he had married Flora, she would have 
set him up upon the chimney-piece, as 
Count Barowloski’s wife used to do with 
him. I am a bad hand at depicting a hero 
properly so called, and I have an unfortu- 
nate propensity for the dubious characters 
of borderers, buccaneers, Highland robbers, 
and all others of a Robin Hood description. 
I do not know why it should be, as I am 
myself, like Hamlet, indifferent honest ; 
but I suppose the blood of the old cattle- 
drivers of Teviotdale continues to stir in 
my veins. 

“T shall not own Waverley; my chief 
reason is that it would prevent me of the 
pleasure of writing again. David Hume, 
nephew of the historian, says,the author 
must be of a Jacobite family and predi- 
lections, a yeoman-cavalry man, and a 
Scottish lawyer, and desires me to guess 
in whom these happy attributes are united. 
I shall not plead guilty, however; and as 
such seems to be the fashion of the day, I 
hope charitable people will believe my 
affidavit in contradiction to all other 
evidence. The Edinburgh faith now is, 
that Waverley is written by Jeffrey, 
having been composed to lighten the 
tedium of his late Transatlantic voyage. 
So you see the unknown infant is like to 
come to preferment. In truth, I am not 
sure it would be considered quite decorous 
for me, as a clerk of session, to write 
novels. Judges being monks, clerks are 
a sort of lay brethren, from whom some 
solemnity of walk and conduct may be 
expected. So, whatever I may do of this 
kind, ‘I shal] whistle it down the wind 
and let it prey at fortune.’ I will take 
care, in the next edition, to make the 
corrections you recommend. The second 
is, I believe, nearly through the press. It 
will hardly be printed faster than it was 
written; for though the first volume was 
begun long ago, and actually lost for a 
time, yet the other two were begun and 
finished between the 4th June and the 
Ist July, during all which I attended my 
duty in court, and proceeded without loss 
of time or hindrance of business. 

“T am glad you are not to pay for this 
scrawl. Ever yours, Watter Scorr. 

“P.S. I do not see how my silence can 
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be considered as imposing on the public. 
If I give my name to a book without 
writing it, unquestionably that would be 
a trick. But, unless in the case of his 
averring facts which he may be called 
upon to defend or justify, I think an 
author may use his own discretion in 
giving or witholding his name. Henry 
Mackenzie never put his name to a title- 
page till the last edition of his works; 
and Swift only owned one out of his 
thousand and one publications. In point 
of emolument, everybody knows that I 
sacrifice much money by withholding my 
name ; and what should I gain by it, that 
any human being has a right to con- 
sider as an unfair advantage? In fact, 
only the freedom of writing trifles with 
less personal responsibility, and perhaps 
more frequently than I otherwise might 
do.” 

In 1805, just after Scott had been to the 
Lakes, andascended Helvellyn, with Words- 
worth, the latter poet wrote to Scott the 
following letter, containing a severe but 
just review of Dryden’s poetry :— 

** Paterdale, Nov. 7, 1805. 

“* My pear Scorr,—I was much pleased 
to hear of your engagement with Dryden; 
not that he is, as a poet, any great 
favourite of mine. I admire his talents 
and genius highly, but he is not a poetical 
genius. The only qualities I can find in 
Dryden that are essentially poetical, are a 
certain ardour and impetuosity of mind, 
with an excellent ear. It may seem 
strange that I do not add to this great 
command of language; that he certainly 
has, and of such language, too, as it is 
most desirable that a poet should possess, 
or rather that he should not be without. 
But it is not language that is, in the 
highest sense of the word, poetical, being 
neither of the imagination nor of the 
passions—I mean the amiable, the en- 
nobling, or the intense passions. I do not 
mean to say that there is nothing of this 
in Dryden, but as little as is possible, con- 
sidering how much he has written. You 
will easily understand my meaning, when 
I refer to his versification of ‘ Palamon and 
Arcite,’ as contrasted with the language 
cf Chaucer. Dryden had neither a tender 
heart nor a lofty sense of moral dignity. 
Whenever his language is poetically im- 
passioned, it is mostly upon unpleasing 
subjects, such as the follies, vices, and 
crimes, of classes of men or of individuals. 
That his cannot be the language of ima- 
gination, must have necessarily followed 





from this; that there is not a single image 
from nature in the whole body of his 
works; and in his translation from Virgil, 
whenever Virgil can be fairly said to have 
object, Dryden always 


his eye upon his 
spoils the passage.’ 

The letter from which the following is 
a quotation, is one addressed by Words- 
worth, from Lucerne, to his kind friend 
the Earl of Lonsdale, during a tour in 
Switzerland in 1820. It is a description 
of Engelberg, and is full of that fine enthu- 
siasm that grand scenery produced in the 
poet’s mind :— 

“ We have visited the abbey of Engelberg, 
not many leagues from the borders of the 
lake of Lucerne. The tradition is, that the 
site of the abbey was appointed by angels 
singing from a lofty mountain that rises 
from the plain of the valley, and which, 
from having been thus honoured, is called 
Engelberg, or the Hill of the Angels. It is 
a glorious position for such beings, and I 
should have thought myself repaid for the 
trouble of so long a journey by the impres- 
sion made upon my mind when I first 
came in view of the vale in which the 
convent is placed, and of the mountains 
that enclose it. The light of the sun had 
left the valley, and the deep shadows 
spread over it heightened the splendour 
of the evening light, and spread upon the 
surrounding mountains, some of which 
had their summits covered with pure 
snow; others were half-hidden by vapours 
rolling round them; and the rock of En- 
gelberg could not have been seen under 
more fortunate circumstances, for masses 
of cloud, glowing with the reflection of 
the rays of the setting sun, were hovering 
round it, like choirs of spirits preparing 
to settle upon its venerable head.” 

The following letter of Wordsworth to 
his old friend Mr. Dyce is not only inte- 
resting for its story of the poor Cumberland 
poet, but also for its strongly expressed and 
hearty likes and dislikes disclosed to a 
brother of his own craft. Horace Walpole 
was a coxcomb, but there were other sides 
to him besides that :— 

** Rydal Mount, March 20, 1833. 

“My pear Sir,—I have to thank you 
for the very valuable present of Shirley’s 
works just received. The preface is all 
that I have yet had time to read. It 
pleased me to find that you sympathised 
with me in admiration of the passage from 
the Duchess of Newcastle’s poetry; and 
you will be gratified to be told that I have 
the opinion you have expressed of that 
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cold and false-hearted Frenchified cox- 
comb, Horace Walpole. 

“Poor Shirley! What a melancholy 
end was his! And then to be so treated 
by Dryden! One would almost suspect 
some private cause of dislike, such as is 
said to have influenced Swift in regard to 
Dryden himself. 

*“‘ Shirley’s death reminded me of a sad 
close of the life of a literary person, San- 
derson by name, in the neighbouring county 
of Cumberland. He lived in a cottage by 
himself, though a man of some landed 
estate. His cottage, from want of care 
on his part, took fire in the night. The 
neighbours were alarmed ; they ran to his 
rescue; he escaped, dreadfully burned, 
from the flames, and lay down (he was 
in his seventieth year), much exhausted, 
under a tree a few yards from the door. 
His friends, in the meanwhile, endea- 
voured to save what they could of his 
property frdm the flames. He inquired 
most anxiously after a box in which his 
manuscripts and published pieces had been 
deposited, with a view to a publication of 
a laboriously corrected edition ; and, upon 
being told that the box was consumed, he 
expired in a few minutes, saying, or rather 
sighing out, the words, ‘Then I do not 
wish to live.’ Poor man! Though the 
circulation of his works had not extended 
beyond a circle of fifty miles’ diameter, 
perhaps, at furthest, he was most anxious 
to survive in the memory of the few who 
were likely to hear of him. 

“T am always pleased to hear from you ; 
and believe me, my dear sir, faithfully your 
obliged friend, Wm. Worpsworrs.” 

The letters of Byron do not display the 
poet in his worst moments or his best, but 
they have not the freshness and honest 
enthusiasm of Scott, the quiet enjoyment 
of Gray, or the tranquil piety of Words- 
worth. There is a good deal of ill-temper, 
vanity, and self-discontent—an affectation 
of carelessness about his poems, and a 
good deal of the aristocratic supercilious- 
ness of those days concealed under a 
mask of vituperative radicalism. Still to 
certain favourite friends his letters are in- 
teresting, and some of the touches are 
especially characteristic. How he praises 
Shakespeare’s Cleopatra as being so very 
womanly! And one likes to hear him speak 
with some kind regret of poor Sheridan :— 

** November 16, 1813. 

“Went last night with Lewis to see the 
first of Anthony and Cleopatra. It was 
admirably got up, and well acted—a salad 





of Shakespeare and Dryden. Cleopatra 
strikes me as the epitome of her sex— 
fond, lively, and tender, teasing, humble, 
haughty, beautiful, the devil !—coquettish 
to the last, as well with the asp as with 
Antony. After doing all she can to per- 
suade him that—but why do they abuse 
him for cutting off the poltroon Cicero’s 
head? Did not Tully tell Brutus it was a 
pity to have spared Antony? And did 
he not speak the Philippics ? And are not 
‘words things?’—and such ‘ words’ very 
pestilent ‘things’ too? If he had had a 
hundred heads, they deserved (from An- 
tony) a rostrum (his was stuck up there) 
apiece; though, after all, he might as well 
have pardoned him for the credit of the 
thing. But to resume :—Cleopatra, after 
securing him, says, ‘ Yet go, it is your 
interest,’ &c. How like the sex! And the 
questions about Octavia—it is a woman 
all over. 

“To-day received Lord Jersey’s invi- 
tation to Middleton—to travel sixty miles 
to meet Madame de Staél! I once travelled 
three thousand to get among silent people; 
and this same lady writes octavos and 
talks folios. I have read her books, like 
most of them, and delight in the last; so 
I won’t hear it as well as read. 

“Read Burns to-day. What would he 
have been if a patrician? We should 
have had more polish, less force, just as 
much verse, but no immortality, a divorce, 
and a duel or two; the which had he sur- 
vived, as his potations must have been less 
spirituous, he might have lived as long as 
Sheridan, and outlived as much as poor 
Brinsley. What a wreck is that man! 
and all from bad pilotage; for no one had 
ever better gales, though now and then a 
little too squally. Poor dear Sherry! I shall 
never forget the day he and Rogers and 
Moore and I passed together, when he 
talked, and we listened, without one yawn, 
from six till one in the morning.” 

The following letter introduces us to 
Byron after the completion of Manfred. 
The wild desolation of the Wengern Alp 
seems to have inspired him to this grand 
conception of sorrow and remorse, and 
again he heaves a quiet sigh for Sheri- 
dan :— 


Venice, March 25, 1817. 
* x * * * 


“T have not the least idea where I am 


going or what I am to do. I wished to 
have gone to Rome, but at present it is 
pestilent with English : a parcel of staring 
boobies, who go about gaping and wishing 
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to be at once cheap and magnificent. A 
man is a fool who travels even now in 
France or Italy till this tribe of wretches 
is swept home again. In two or three 
years the first rush will be over, and the 
Continent will be roomy and agreeable. 

“T stayed at Venice chiefly because it is 
not one of their ‘dens of thieves,’ and 
here they but pause and pass. In Switzer- 
land it was really noxious. Luckily, I was 
early, and had got the prettiest place on 
all the lake before they were quickened 
into motion with the rest of the reptiles. 
But they crossed me everywhere. I meta 
family of children and old women half- 
way on the Wengern Alp (by the Jungfrau) 
upon mules, some of them too old and 
others too young to be the least aware of 
what they saw. 

“ By-the-way, I think the Jungfrau and 
all that region of Alps, which I traversed 
in September—going to the very top of 
the Wengern, which is not the highest 
(the Jungfrau itself is inaccessible), but 
the best point of view—much finer than 
Mont Blanc and Chamouni, or the Simplon. 
I kept a journal of the whole for my sister 
Augusta, part of which she copied and let 
Murray see. 

“T wrote a sort of mad drama for the 
sake of introducing the Alpine scenery 
in description, and this I sent lately to 
Murray. Almost all the dram. pers. are 
spirits, ghosts, or magicians, and the scene 
is in the Alps and the other world ; so you 
may suppose what a Bedlam tragedy it 
must be. Make him show it you. I sent 
him all three sets piecemeal by the post, 
and I suppose they have arrived. 

“T have now written to you at least 
six letters or letterets, and all I have 
received in return is a note about the 
length you used to write from Bury-street 

.to St. James’s-street, when we used to 
dine with Rogers and talk laxly, and go to 
parties, and hear poor Sheridan now and 
then. Do you remember one night he was 
so tipsy that I was forced to put his cocked 
hat on for him—for he could not—and I 
let him down at Brooks’s much as he must 
since have been let down into his grave. 
Heigh ho! I wish I was drunk; but I 
have nothing but this d—d barley-water 
before me.” 

This letter of Byron’s describes the com- 
mencement of Don Juan, of which he was 
evidently, even amid his reckless Venetian 
excesses, somewhat afraid. The Venetian 
woman he draws so finely shows where he 
obtained the models for his Gulnares, &c. 





The allusions at the end to his wife, and 
the attempt to prove madness, betray 


great agony of heart :— 
** Venice, September 19, 1818. 
* * * 


* * 

“T have finished the first canto (a long 
one, of about one hundred and eighty 
octaves) of a poem in the style and manner 
of Beppo, encouraged by the good success 
of the same. It is called Don Juan, and is 
meant to be a little quietly facetious upon 
everything. But I doubt whether it is 
not—at least, as far as it has yet gone— 
too free for these very modest days. How- 
ever, I shall try the experiment, anony- 
mously; and if it don’t take it will be 
discontinued. It is dedicated to Southey 
in good, simple, savage verse, upon the 
——’s politics, and the way he got them. 
But the bore of copying it out is intoler- 
able; and if I had an amanuensis he would 
be of no use, as my writing is so difficult 
to decipher. 

My poem’s epic, and is meant to be 

Divided in twelve books, each book containing, 
With love and war, a heavy gale at sea— 

A list of ships, and captains, and kings reigning. 
New characters, &c. &e. 

“The above are two stanzas, which I 
send you as a brick of my Babel, and by 
which you can judge of the text of the 
structure. 

“T wish you a good-night with a Vene- 
tian benediction: ‘ Benedetto te, e la terra 
che ti fara!’ (‘May you be blessed, and the 
earth which you will make.’) Is it not 
pretty ? You would think it still prettier 
if you had heard it, as I did two hours 
ago, from the lips of a Venetian girl with 
large black eyes, a face like Faustine’s, 
and the figure of a Juno—tall and ener- 
getic as a Pythoness, with eyes flashing, 
and her dark hair streaming in the moon- 
light—one of those women who may be 
mace anything. I am sure, if I put a 
poniard into the hand of this one, she 
would plunge it where I told her—and 
into me if I offended her. I like this kind 
of animal, and am sure that I should have 
preferred Medea to any woman that ever 
breathed. You may, perhaps, wonder that 
I don’t in that case I could have 
forgiven the dagger or the bowl—anything 
but the deliberate desolation piled upon 
me when I stood alone upon my hearth, 
with my household gods shivered around 

Do you suppose I have for- 
gotten it? It has, comparatively, swal- 
lowed up in me every other feeling; and 
I am only a spectator upon earth till a 
tenfold opportunity offers. It may come 
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yet. There are others more to be blamed 
than ——,, and it is on these that my eyes 
are fixed unceasingly.” 

The above glimpse of his strange life in 
Venice, and the splendid outburst at the 
end about his own home troubles, render 
this last-quoted letter of Byron’s especially 
characteristic. 





A YEAR’S VOLUNTEERING. 


Ir makes a wonderful difference whether 
a disagreeable thing, to be done or suffered, 
happens to fall upon you oron me. If upon 
you, I support its evils with great equa- 
nimity. Are they remediable? Remedy 
them at yourconvenience, if you can; if not, 
“what can’t be cured must be endured.” 
If you like the line of life into which you 
have fallen, and mean to pursue it, do so 
without troubling me about its possible im- 
provements. I don’t like it; and I either 
contrive to escape it altogether, or to get 
out of it as soon as may be. It then 
becomes no business of mine. 

But when I also am compelled to bear 
the little discomforts of which you com- 
plain, the case changes its aspect. I 
keenly feel every vexatious detail. I am 
ready to suggest and apply every prac- 
ticable amelioration. I can cry out then 
as loudly as anybody else when the shoe 
pinches ; point out exactly where the pinch 
is, and insist that the cause may be reme- 
died without delay. And if everybody 
happen to be caught in the net from which 
everybody, or nearly so, would gladly 
escape, then are we all unanimous in de- 
nouncing whatever tends to render a hard 
necessity harder than need be. And not 
only we ourselves, but our united fathers, 
mothers, sweethearts, and wives are sharp- 
sighted to discover how to shorten the 
period of our servitude to duty, and to 
make it more endurable while it lasts. 

Exactly this has been the case with 
respect to military service in France. The 
young men who fell to the conscription, 
and had not the means to buy a substitute, 
did as they could. So much the worse for 
them, if going a-soldiering did not please 
them. Those who could buy substitutes 
did so, except in the small minority of 
cases where there was a real vocation for 
a military career, or when a spoilt lad 
enlisted to spite his father and mother, 
who wouldn’t let him marry the girl of 
his heart, or when the girl of his heart 
jilted him for somebody better looking, or 
—more likely accident—better off. In 





the last two contingencies, repentance 
soon followed; the dear boy returned to 
his disconsolate parents, kindly consenting 
to be redeemed from the ranks by the 
purchase of a remplacant. 

All that is changed at present. Every 
Frenchman (with a few inevitable ex- 
ceptions) must now be a soldier for a 
longer or a shorter period. The “ good” 
numbers now award the short (one year), 
the bad ones the long period (five years) 
of military service. Practically, both those 
periods are abbreviated, in the case of good 
conduct and rapid progress in drill. 

The only mode, at present, of avoiding 
the chances of the Conscription (which, as 
we have seen, might assign to the drawer 
of a “bad” number a five-years’ term of 
military service) is to forestall it by 
volunteering for a year. But it is not 
everybody who is in a position to do that— 
for, first, an examination has to be passed ; 
and, secondly, the sum of fifteen hundred 
francs (sixty pounds sterling) has to be 
paid to the State. The two conditions 
imply both a better education and more 
affluent circumstances (or at least a greater 
willingness to part with spare cash), and 
therefore a higher social position, than 
are enjoyed by the mass of the people. 
Naturally, this privilege of the volontariat 
renders French society anxious to know 
what those who have experienced its 
working think of it. The desire has been 
met by the opportune publication of the 
“Journal d’un Volontaire d’un An au 
10° de Ligne”* (already arrived at its 
sixth edition), in which its author, M. 
René Vallery-Radot, recorded nearly every 
evening the smallest detail of his regi- 
mental life. The united record forms a 
complete and exact picture of a Volunteer- 
for-a-Year’s condition. 

Volunteering in France differs widely 
not only from volunteering in England, 
but also from volunteering in Prussia, 
where it is a purely military institution. 
The volunteer pays the State a sum of 
from sixty to eighty-two francs for his 
equipment. His board and lodging are 
at his own expense. As soon as he is 
outside the barracks, he is as much his 
own master as a student returning to his 
room in town. The object is to make 
officers and subalterns for the landwehr. 
In every regiment, the volunteers form a 
little group of collegians under the sur- 
veillance of an officer. When they are 
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more than twenty, they have two officers 
to instruct and keep an eye upon them. 
In two months they are taught how to 
handle their arms and the material details 
of military service; then they have to 
draw up reports, and to direct patrols and 
reconnoitring parties. They are expected 
to know theoretically all infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery exercises. At the end of ten 
or twelve months, they pass an examina- 
tion and receive their certificate of officer 
of the landwehr. 

In France, the volunteer is not a student 
who puts on a uniform for three or four 
hours a day, in order to learn how a patrol 
marches, how an outpost is placed, and 
how requisitions are made in an enemy’s 
country. After exercise or errands he 
enters the messroom or the dormitory, a 
real soldier, undistinguished from the 
other soldiers. Prussia regards the volon- 
tariat from an exclusively military point 
of view; France looks upon it both ina 
military and a social light. Prussia, more- 
over, is aristocratic, while France is demo- 
cratic. Any difference in their treatment 
would cause French soldiers to regard 
volunteers as a knot of little favourites 
and protégés. What pleases them in the 
volontariat, is the idea of absolute equality 
(except the fifteen hundred francs) between 
rich and poor, students and farm labourers. 
From this equality a good feeling may 
spring up between the bourgeois of the 
Boulevard Haussmann and the artisan of 
the Faubourg Saint-Antoine. From the 
first moment of their meeting in uniform, 
they must be comrades, and not superiors 
and inferiors. 

All this is very taking in theory, like 
the schemes of model republics drawn up 
by politicians of the irreconcileable and 
non possumus class; but an episode re- 
lated by our volunteer proves that this 
attempted amalgamation of ranks and 
races does not infallibly work well. One 
of his comrades, neither wrong- headed 
nor heartless, but somewhat weak in cha- 
racter, was the wag of the whole band on 
his arrival. He affected the airs of a 
veteran trooper, and told guard-house 
stories in such racy style that no one 
could help laughing at them. At first, 
he came regularly every evening to their 
hut, “to keep up their spirits,” as he said. 
Gradually his visits became less frequent. 
Sometimes he was busy disposing of the 
rubbish as a punishment; sometimes kept 
within-doors by a “ consigne,” or shut up 
in the ‘‘salle de police.” He had made an 





enemy of his corporal by turning him into 
ridicule one unlucky day. This personage, 
snappish and revengeful, watched every op- 
portunity of catching the other in fault; 
and, from morning till night, punishments 
and coarse speeches followed each other as 
fast as might be. 

Were they exercising, at the first unde- 
cided movement, he was nothing but a 
clumsy brute, consigned for four-and- 
twenty hours. At roll-call, he had always 
“shufiled on his clothes like an Auvergnat.” 
Under pretext of putting his uniform in 
order, the corporal shook him, and pulled 
him about like a doll. On Sunday, if, 
by chance, the volunteer had a leave of 
absence till ten o’clock, the corporal would 
stop him at the threshold of his hut to 
undergo a minute examination. For a 
badly-tied cravat or an unsteady button 
he made him miss the train and lose his 
holiday. Every imaginable vexation was 
perseveringly inflicted. The poor fellow 
laughed at it at first; then got out of 
temper, made his complaint, to which no 
attention was paid, and then lost courage. 
“My cocksparrow volunteer for a year 
shall have two years of it,” often mut- 
tered the corporal. 

A short digression is called for here. 
There are four sorts of regimental punish- 
ments: the “consigne,” or prohibition to 
stir out of doors; the “salle de police,” or 
confinement in the place (not luxurious) 
assigned to that purpose; prison; and the 
cell. You get two or three days of “con- 
signe” for a shoe-heel badly blacked, a 
page of “‘théorie” imperfectly learned, or 
a missing button. The “salle de police” 
opens its dingy door in graver cases—for- 
getfulness of some regulation, a look 
askance at a corporal, a misplaced word. 
One day, le caporal Canard (in English, 
Corporal Duck) said to one of his men 
who was seated: “Stand up.” ‘“ Quack!” 
was the reply. ‘“ Do you hear me?” 
“Quack!” again. ‘ You refuse to obey ?” 
“Quack!” Corporal Canard immediately 
wrote this billet-doux: ‘“‘ Thomas, soldier 
of the second class, punished with two 
days of salle de police (on the order of 
Corporal Canard) for having, when his 
corporal told him to rise, refused by imi- 
tating three times successively the cry of 
that animal?” Even Dogberry, corporal, 
must be respectfully obeyed. 

A corporal cannot inflict more than two 
days of “salle de police ;” a sergeant has 
the right to order four; but both corporal 
and sergeant, when out of humour, have 
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always the resource of getting the ration 
augmented by the captain. Prison is the 
usual lot of jolly dogs who have left their 
good sense at the bottom of a bottle, and 
made a row in the dormitory. Since the 
law against drunkenness, punishments 
have been made exceedingly severe, and 
drunkards are much less common. Drun- 
kenness is no longer considered as an in- 
disposition to be nursed, but as a fault to 
be chastised. All cantiniers are forbidden 
to sell absinthe. To the military laws, 
put into every soldier’s hands, is added by 
way of postscript: “In no case shall 
drunkenness be invoked as an extenuating 
circumstance.” The troopers, consequently 
thus put upon their guard, dilute, figu- 
ratively, their wine with a little water, 
while celebrating the arrival or the de- 
parture of a “pays.”* With many, cer- 
tainly, sobriety is the daughter of poverty; 
but many also have not that restraint to 
compel good behaviour. Prison régime 
is far from pleasant, with only a single 
blanket for bedding. In the cell there is 
nothing but the plank. An insulting 
speech or a threatening gesture to an 
officer or a corporal, sticks a man into the 
cell, where half a ray of light enters 
through a window as large as your hand; 
three raised boards play the part of bed; 
a bit of bread, anda morning broth with- 
out vegetables or meat, for food; no books, 
and worse, no air. 

Now, in addition to their other pri- 
vileges, the year’s volunteers have to pass 
an examination every three months, and 
at the end of their year a final examination 
on all the topics comprised in their course 
of training. Every volunteer who an- 
swers insufficiently at this last examination, 
or who, in the course of the year, has been 
punished either by fifteen days of prison 
or thirty days of “salle de police,” shall 
serve a second year under the same con- 
ditions as the first, except the payment of 
fifteen hundred francs. At the expiration 
of the second year, if he is plucked again, 
or has incurred the maximum of punish- 
ment, he loses all his advantages, being 
no longer considered as a volunteer, but 
as a common soldier who still has his 
three years of service before him. 





* Dictionaries don’t tell us everything. Bellows’, 
one of the best of French and English, gives ‘‘ Pays— 
country; province; home; native place.”” Whence, 
in familiar French, “‘ un pays’’ meansafellow-villager. 
By taking still further liberties with the word and 
giving it a feminine termination, it becomes ‘‘ une 
payse,”’ a girl belonging to one’s own neighbourhood 
—videlicet, a sweetheart. 





To gratify his malice, therefore, the 
corporal in question had only to contrive 
to inflict on his victim thirty days of 
“salle de police,” and he generally found 
some opportunity once a week. Not one 
grave offence was imputed to him; it was 
always for the merest trifle that the volun- 
teer was punished. His gaiety and light- 
heartedness vanished ; he became depressed 
and sombre, hardly answering the questions 
addressed to him, and evidently possessed 
by a fixed idea. During his leisure hours 
he lay stretched on his mattress without 
uttering a word, his eyes fixed on the ceil- 
ing. The corporal in his corner, like a 
spider in his web, watched for the slightest 
movement that could put the other in his 
power. 

The twenty-ninth day of “salle de 
police ” was inflicted on the volunteer for 
a strap of a knapsack badly cleaned. Next 
day he failed to appear at the roll-call. At 
the end of the week he was set down as a 
deserter. His comrades knew not what to 
think. At last one of them received a 
letter bearing the Geneva postmark. 

“ Yes, my friend, I have deserted, and 
have before me thirty years of exile. I 
should not have shrunk from a field of 
battle, and yet I took fright at another 
year’s volunteering. I would have borne 
all the privations and miseries of a cam- 
paign, but I could not resign myself to 
undergo the vexations and insults of a 
malicious boor. Do notfancy I have done 
this in a sudden fit of passion. My flight 
was planned long ago. I got from home a 
coarse linen jacket and trowsers, pretend- 
ing that I wanted them for gymnastic ex- 
ercises. With these on I started, in pinch- 
ing cold, at the close of November. I went 
by Pontarlier. At the frontier a gendarme 
asked to see my papers. I had in my 
pocket my two diplomas of Bachelor of 
Letters and of Law. I mentioned the name 
of a relation at Geneva whom I was going 
to visit. The gendarme, poring over my 
diplomas, did not notice that I trembled 
like a culprit and was as pale as’a wretch 
going to the guillotine. Iam out of his 
reach now. I make no attempt to describe 
all I feel. I am at the same time glad and 
full of shame.” 

But better feeling is often manifested in 
that terrible “mixture,” the present French 
army, combined also with curiosity respect- 
ing the new arrivals. Their lieutenant 
soon stuck them with their backs against 
a wall, side by side with working-men 
from Belleville and La Glaciére, with Au- 
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vergnats and Savoyards, numbered them, 
and classed them according to their height. 
Vallery-Radot’s bed stood by chance be- 
tween those of two other volunteers, a 
sculptor and an apothecary’s pupil, with 
whom he was quickly on the best of terms. 
The sculptor at once modelled his carica- 
ture, and the apothecary offered the use of 
all his drugs. The druggist’s left-hand 
neighbour was a devout, perhaps super- 
stitious, Breton, whose breast under his 
shirt was covered with blessed medals, 
bronze and silver, and scapularies, brown 
and blue. The sculptor’s right-hand neigh- 
bour, born at La Guillotiére, had his arm 
tattooed with a lion shaking his chains, and 
under it the legend, “The awakening of 
the people.” Two brothers, the sons of a 
colonel, sleep between the lamplighter and 
the under-cook. A notary’s son had a 
foundling beside him. Opposite was a 
married soldier, the father of a family, 
whose wife, lodging in a cottage at Avor, 
washed the volunteers’ linen, for they 
were allowed to keep their shirts and 
flannel waistcoats. Socks ever were tole- 
rated. 

All the volunteers are not bacheliers 
és lettres or bacheliers és sciences; the 
majority had undergone at the Hotel-de- 
Ville an examination in commerce, agri- 
culture, manufactures—a sort of half- 
open door, through which they contrived 
to creep in. One of their first amuse- 
ments was, standing half-dressed at the 
foot of their mattresses, to take and recite 
by turns the position of the soldier under 
arms: the heels on the same line and as 
close together as the conformation of the 
individual permits ; the feet forming some- 
thing less than a right angle and point- 
ing outwards equally ; the knees straight, 
without stiffness ; the body resting on the 
haunches, and slightly inclined forwards ; 
the shoulders well back and on the same 
level ; the arms hanging naturally; the 
elbows close to the body: the palm of the 
hand slightly turned outwards; the little 
finger behind the seam of the pantaloon ; 
the head erect, but not uncomfortably so; 
the eyes fixed straight in front. 

“Previous to this conditional position 
for a year,” said a voice with a southern 
accent, “ what was the position of each of 
us at home? For my own part, I got a 
little way into law books, and a great way 
into debt.” 

“*T was at the School of Fine Arts.” 

“T was at the School of Pharmacy.” 

“* And I was at the School of Truants.”’ 

“My father was a watchmaker. I 





solicit your custom whenever your watches 
get out of order.” 

“ And I beg to furnish you with chains 
and rings next year. My master was a 
jeweller.” 

“When you want a little music, you 
have only to speak,” said an artistic head, 
showing a violin. 

“A pair of boots will be more useful,” 
shouted a loud voice. “I am a shoe- 
maker.” 

“‘ Suppose, meanwhile, we have a game 
of loto,” interrupted the corporal, an ar- 
tisan from Belleville, with spindle shanks, 
fierce black eyes, and a facility of expres- 
sion more emphatic than courteous. 

Volunteers who arrived in bottines from 
the Boulevard des Italiens or in slippers 
from a workshop or a counter, conscripts 
in wooden shoes from a farm in Brittany, 
plasterers, stonecutters, all assembled round 
the table holding the number-bearing cards 
in their hands. An old soldier shook the 
bag, illustrating every number, as he drew 
it, with some souvenir or picturesque image. 

“Seventeen! The age of all payses. 
Twenty-one! The little conscript. Ten! 
The flag of our regiment. Thirty-one ! 
Day without bread; starvation in Prussia.” 

“What do you mean by that?” a 
volunteer inquires. 

“T mean that in Prussia we were only 
allowed thirty rations per month, and that 
when the month had thirty-one days, on 
the thirty-first we had to rub our stomachs. 
Twenty-four! The bright louis of France” 
—the old louis d’or, of four-and-twenty 
francs—“ Eighty-nine! Our eighty-nine 
departments.” 

Whenever this number happened to be 
drawn, a voice never failed to cry, “ But 
we have only eighty-six now!” To which 
all the other voices replied, “‘ We will have 
them back again, our eighty-nine depart- 
ments !” 

On one of the dormitory walls an officer 
had drawn the map of France, and marked 
the new frontier with a broad black line, 
so that from morning till night they had 
before their eyes the sight of this slice 
lopped off from France. Ramrod in hand 
they pointed out to each of their peasant 
comrades his own department, his own 
subprefecture, his own cantonal chief 
town. But from the depths of Auvergne, 
Brittany, or Savoy, they always got back 
to Alsace and Lorraine; for there were 
two Lorrainers and one Alsacian in their 
company, to welcome whom an old soldier 
sang the touching ballad of The Alsacian 
Schoolmaster, the others joining in the 
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burden of the song, while they smarten up 
their knapsacks, wash the window-panes, 
dust the bread-shelf, or give right and left 
triumphant strokes of the broom. All that 
kind of work—cleaning the walls, scrub- 
bing the floor, polishing the pots and pans 
—the volunteers are obliged todo. Nothing 
amuses the sons of peasants and workmen 
so much as to see their betters brooming 
or pumping in coarse wooden shoes, carry- 
ing on their heads forty pounds of bread 
or meat, or tottering under the load of a 
hundred pounds of potatoes. “It is your 
turn now!” the others shouted, every time 
the Belleville corporal sent them to fetch 
water from the river or to sweep out the 
sergeants’ room. But this very natural 
sentiment was gradually succeeded by feel- 
ings of sympathy and good-fellowship. One 
morning a Breton stepped up to our volun- 
teer and took the broom out of his hands. 

“Leave that alone,” he said; “it is no 
acquaintance of yours.” 

‘We shall become acquainted.” 

“Give it tome. This evening you will 
write for me a letter to la payse.” 

And in the evening, by the light of a 
candle stuck in a potato, he wrote, from 
the worthy lad’s dictation, two pages to 
his parents and four to his payse ; request- 


ing, of the parents a little money, of the 
payse a great deal of love, and sticking 


the whole into the same envelope. Mean- 
while, the old soldiers smoked their pipes 
round the stove; the watchmaker mended 
a corporal’s watch; the apothecary put 
his phials in order; several volunteers 
taught conscripts to read; and the vio- 
lonist, standing on a bed, played, “Ah, 
quel plaisir d’étre soldat!” 

Here is fraternity, but not the equality 
of ultra republican and revolutionary theo- 
rists. By a thousand little traits the 
French are constantly showing that, much 
as they like the former, they care nothing 
about the latter, except equality before 
the law. Even between brothers in the 
same family there may be fraternity, but 
not equality. As to liberty, all depends 
on what it means: whether freedom from 
injustice and oppression, or freedom to 
pillage, burn, and murder. 

Young men who submit to a year’s 
volunteering cannot be said to be unrea- 
sonable on that score. In fact, after 
reading M. Vallery-Radot’s book (which, 
it will be seen, is well worth perusal), one 
may doubt whether a young Frenchman, 
in whatever class of society, had not better 
run all the risks of the conscription than 
engage as a volunteer for a year. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Miss Cuuss could keep a secret. She 
was proud of being entrusted with one. 
She was much gratified when Rhoda 
Maxfield, on the Monday after Diamond’s 
proposal, called at the maiden lady’s 
modest lodgings, and confided to her the 
fact that Mr. Diamond had asked her to 
marry him, and that she had accepted him 
subject to her father’s consent. It may 
seem strange that Rhoda should have 
chosen to make this confidence to Miss 
Chubb, rather than to Mrs. Errington, or 
to Minnie Bodkin, with both of whom she 
was more intimate. But she told Miss 
Chubb that she wanted her help. 

“My help, my dear! I’m sure I don’t 
know how I can help you. But if I can I 
will, And I congratulate you sincerely. 
I’ve seen how it would be all along. You 
know I told you that a certain gentleman 
was falling over head and ears in love, a 
long time ago. Didn’t I, now?” 

Rhoda acknowledged that it was so; and 
then she said that she had come to ask a 
great favour. Would Miss Chubb mind 
saying a word or two on Mr. Diamond’s 
behalf to her father? “Father told me 
this morning, after breakfast, that he 
should make some inquiries about Mr. 
Diamond. I’m quite sure that nothing 
will come out that is not honourable to 
him; I am not the least afraid of that. 
And I believe Dr. Bodkin will praise him 
very highly, but he will not perhaps say 
the sort of things that would please father 
most. He will tell him what a good 
scholar he is, and all that, but he will 
never think of making father understand 
that Mr. Diamond is looked upon as being 
as much a gentleman as he is himself. 
Gentlefolks like Dr. Bodkin take those 
things for granted. But father would 
like to be told them. He thinks so very 
much of my marrying above my own 
class—for, of course, I have learnt enough 
to know that Mr. Diamond belongs to a 
different sort of people from mine.” 

“T understand, my dear,” returned Miss 
Chubb, nodding her head shrewdly. “And 
you may depend on my doing my best, if 
I have the chance. But I’m afraid it is 
not likely that Mr. Maxfield will consult 
me on the subject.” 

“T told him to come to you. Father 
knows you are one of the few people with 
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whom Mr. Diamond has associated in 
Whitford.” 

“Why don’t you send him to Mrs. 
Errington? Oh, I forgot! Your father 
and she are two.” Miss Chubb laughed to 
cover a little confusion on her own part ; 
for she guessed that Rhoda might have 
other reasons for not asking Mrs. Erring- 
ton’s testimony in favour of her suitor. 
Then she added, quickly, ““Or Minnie 
Bodkin, now! Minnie’s word would do 
more with your father than mine would. 
And Minnie and Mr. Diamond are such 
cronies. You had better send him to 
Minnie.” 

“No, thank you.” 

“But why not? 
the very person!” 

“No, I think not. We don’t wish it 
known until father has given his decided 
consent. I have only told you in confi- 
dence, Miss Chubb.” 

*“*But—if the doctor knows it, Minnie 
must know it! And if I know it, why 
shouldn’t she ? ” 

“No, thank you, I don’t want to ask 
Miss Minnie about it.” 

“T wonder why that is, now!” pondered 
Miss Chubb, when Rhoda was gone. And 
very probably Rhoda could not have told 
her why. 

Old Maxfield duly paid his visit to Miss 
Chubb. The good-natured little woman 
waited at home all day, lest she should 
miss him. And about an hour after her 
early dinner Mr. Maxfield sent in his 
respects, and would be glad to have a 
word with her, if she were at leisure. 

*T hope you will overlook the intrusion, 
ma’am,” said Maxfield, standing up with 
his hat in his hand, just inside the door 
of the little sitting-room, where Miss 
Chubb asked him to walk in. 

** No intrusion at all, Mr. Maxfield! I’m 
very gladtosee you. Please to sit down.” 

He obeyed, and holding his thick stick 
upright before him, and his hat on his 
knees, he thus began : 

“T’m not a-going to waste your time 
and mine with vain and worldly discourse, 
ma’am. I am a man as knows the value 
of time, thanks be! And I have a serious 
matter on my mind. You know my 
daughter Rhoda ?” 

“T know Rhoda, and like her, and 
admire her very much.” 

“Yes; Rhoda is a girl such as you 
don’t see many like her. There’s a young 
man seeking her in marriage.” 

“T’m not surprised at that! ” 

“No; there has been several others too. 


Good gracious, she is 





But she gave em no encouragement ; nor 
should I have been willing that she should. 
Some of them was persons in my own rank 
of life, and that would not do for Rhoda.” 

‘TI think you are quite right there, Mr. 
Maxfield. Rhoda is naturally very refined, 
and she has associated a good deal with 
persons of cultivated manners. I don’t 
think Rhoda would be happy if she were 
obliged to give up certain little graces of 
life, which a great many excellent people 
can do without perfectly well.” 

Maxfield nodded approvingly. ‘ You 
speak with a good deal of judgment, 
ma’am,” said he, with the air of a recog- 
nised authority on wisdom. “ But it isn’t 
only that. Rhoda will have money—a 
great deal of money—more than some 
folks that holds their head very high ever 
had or will have. Now it is but just and 
rightful that I should expect her husband 
to bring some advantages in return.” 

“Of course. And—ahem!—I’m sure 
you are too sensible a man not to consider 
that the best thing a husband could bring 
in exchange would be an honest, loving 
heart, and a real esteem and respect for 
your daughter.” 

Little Miss Chubb became quite fluttered 
after making this speech, and coloured as 
if she had been a girl of eighteen. 

“Not at all,” returned old Max deci- 
sively. ‘ The loving heart and the esteem 
and respect are due to my Rhoda if she 
hadn’t a penny. In return for her fortin’ 
I expect something over and above.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Miss Chubb, a good 
deal taken aback. 

“Now I don’t feel sure that the young 
man in question has that something over 
and above. It is Mr. Matthew Diamond, 
tutor at the Grammar School in this 
town.” 

“A most excellent young man! And, 
I’m sure, most devotedly in love with 
Rhoda.” 

“But very poor, and not of much 
account in the world, as far as I can make 
out.” 

“Oh, don’t say that, Mr. Maxfield! He 
is proud and shy, and has kept himself 
aloof from society because he chose to do 
so. But he would be a welcome guest 
anywhere in the town or county. Young 
Mr. Pawkins, of Pudcombe Hall, quite 
courts him; he is always asking him to 
go over there.” 

Thus much and more Miss Chubb 
valiantly spoke on behalf of Matthew 
Diamond, in his character of Rhoda’s 
wooer. And then she expatiated on the 
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excellent position he would hold as master 
of Dorrington School. It was such a 
“select seminary ;” and so many of the 
first county people sent their boys there. 
“Dear me,” said Miss.Chubb, ‘it seems 
to me to be the very position for Rhoda! 
Not too far from Whitford, and yet not 
too near—of course she couldn’t keep up 
all her old acquaintances here, could she ? 
—and altogether so refined, and scholastic, 
and quiet! And really, Mr. Maxfield, see 
how everything turns out for the best. I 
thought at one time that young Errington 
was very much smitten with Rhoda; hut, 
if she had taken him, you wouldn’t have 
been so satisfied with her position in life 
now, would you? With all his talent and 
connection, see what a poor place he has of 
it! Mr. Diamond has done best, ten to 
one.” 

This was a master-stroke, and made a 
great impression on old Max. Not that 
the latter even now was at all dazzled by 
the prospect of having the head-master of 
Dorrington School for his son-in-law. But 
Miss Chubb’s allusion did suffice to show 
him that the world would consider Diamond 
to be a triumphantly successful man in 
comparison with Errington. 

“Oh, him!” said Maxfield in a tone of 
bitter contempt. ‘No; such as him was 
not for Miss Maxfield. And I'll tell you, 
moreover, that I don’t know but what she’s 
throwing herself away more or less if she 
takes this other. She’s a great catch for 
him; I know the world, and I know that 
she is a great catch. But I’ve felt latterly 
one or two warnings that my end is 
near——” . 

“Dear me, Mr. Maxfield! Don’t say 
so! I’m sure you look very hearty!” 
exclaimed Miss Chubb, much startled by 
this cool announcement. 

“That my end is near,” repeated old 
Max doggedly, “and I wish to set my 
house in order, and see my daughter pro- 
vided for, before I go. And she seems to 
be contented with this young man. Rhoda 
ain’t just easy to please. It might be a 
long time, if ever, before she found some 
one to suit her so well.” 

Miss Chubb was a little shocked at this 
singularly prosaic and unemotional way of 
treating the subject of love and marriage, 
as to which she herself preserved the most 
romantic freshness of ideas. She would 
have liked the young couple to be like the 
lovers in a story-book, and the father to 
bestow his daughter and his blessing with 
tearsof joy. However, she did her best to 
encourage Mr. Maxfield in giving his con- 





sent after his own fashion, and they parted 
on excellent terms with each other. 

“That dry old chip, Jonathan Maxfield, 
has been to me to-day,” said Dr. Bodkin 
after dinner to his wife and daughter. “He 
came to ask me what prospect I thought 
Diamond had of getting the mastership of 
Dorrington, explaining to me that Diamond 
was a suitor for his daughter’s hand. It 
took me quite by surprise. Had you any 
inkling of the matter, Minnie ? ” 

“Oh yes, papa.” 

“Dear me! Well, women see these 
things so quickly! H’m! Well, Master 
Diamond has shown good taste, I must say. 
That little Rhoda is the prettiest girl I 
know. And such a sweet, soft, lovable 
creature! I think she’s too good for him.” 

“It is a singuiar thing, but I have re- 
marked very often that men in general 
are apt to think pretty girls too good for 
anybody but themselves! ” 

The doctor frowned, and then smiled. 
“‘ Have you so, saucebox ? ” he said. 

“I don’t know about her being too good 
for him,” said Mrs. Bodkin, in her quick, 
low tones; “ but I suppose he knows very 
well what he is about. Old Maxfield has 
feathered his nest very considerably. It 
will be a very good match for a poor man 
like Matthew Diamond.” 

Mrs. Bodkin had for some time past 
exhibited symptoms of dislike to Diamond. 
She never had a good word for him; she 
even was almost rancorous against him at 
times, although she seldom allowed the 
feeling to express itself in words before 
her daughter. Minnie understood it all 
very well. ‘ Poor mother!” she thought 
to herself, “she cannot forgive him. I 
wish I could persuade her that there is 
nothing to forgive. How could he help 
it if I was a fool?” Yet the mother and 
daughter had never exchanged a word on 
the subject. And Minnie comforted herself 
with the conviction that her mother was 
the only person in the world who guessed 
her secret. ‘Mamma has a sixth sense 
where I am concerned,” said she to herself. 

“TI hope you said a good word for the 
lovers to Mr. Maxfield, papa,” she said 
aloud, in a clear, cheerful voice. 

“T had not much to say. I told him 
that I thought Diamond stood a good 
chance of getting Dorrington School.” 

“When will it be known positively, 

a ? ” 

“ About Dorrington? Oh, before Christ- 
mas. I should say by the end of the first 
week in December. Diamond will be a 
loss to me, but I shall be glad of his promo- 
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tion. He’s a gentleman, and a very good 
fellow, although his manner is a trifle self- 
opinionated. And,” added the doctor, 
shaking his head and lowering his voice 
as one does who is forced to admit a 
painful truth, “I am sorry to say that his 
views as to the use of the Digamma are 
by no means sound.” 

“Perhaps Rhoda won’t find that a draw- 
back to her happiness!” said Minnie, 
laughing her sweet, musical laugh. 

“ Probably not, Puss!” 

Then the Rev. Peter Warlock and Mr. 
Dockett dropped in. A whist-table was 
made up in the drawing-room. The 
doctor and Mr. Dockett won three rubbers 
out of four against Mrs. Bodkin and the 
curate. And the latter— being seated 
where he could command a full view of 
Minnie as she reclined near the fire with 
a book — made two revokes, and drew 
down upon himself a very severe homily 
and a practical lecture or short course on 
the science of whist, illustrated by all the 
errors he had made during the evening, 
from Dr. Bodkin. For the doctor, although 
he liked to win, cared not for inglorious 
victory, and was almost as indignant with 
his opponents as with his partner for any 
symptom of slovenly play. The Reverend 
Peter’s brow grew serious, even to gloom, 
and it seemed to him as if the doctor’s 
scolding were almost more than human 
patience could endure. “I don’t mind 
losing my sixpences,” thought the curate, 
“and I could make up my mind to sacri- 


ficing an hour or two over those accursed,” | 


(I’m afraid he did mentally use that strong 
expression!) “‘those thrice-accursed bits 
of pasteboard. But to be lectured and 
scolded at into the bargain 1” He 


arose from the green table with an almost | 


defiant sullenness. 


However, when the tray was brought | 


in and the victimised gentleman had 
comforted his inner man with hot negus, 


and was at liberty to sip it in close prox- | 


imity to Miss Bodkin’s chair, and had re- 
ceived one or two kind looks from Miss 
Bodkin’s eyes, and several kind words 


over Whitford hours ago!—and of his 
prospects. And Mr. Warlock was quite 
effusive in his rejoicings on both scores. He 
had been dimly jealous of Minnie’s regard 
for Diamond, and was heartily glad of 
the prospect of getting rid of him. Mr. 
Dockett, too, seemed to think the match a 
desirable one. He pursed up his mouth 
and looked knowing as he dropped a 
mysterious hint as to the extent of Rhoda’s 
dowry. “I made old Max’s will myself,” 
said he; “and, without violating profes- 
sional secrecy, I may confirm what I hear 
old Max bruits abroad at every oppor- 
tunity—namely, that he is a warm man—a 
very warm man in—deed! But I’m sure 
Mr. Diamond is a young man of sound 
principles, and will make the girl a good 
husband. And it is decided promotion for 
her too, youknow. A grocer’s daughter! 
Eh? I’m sure I wish them well most 
sincerely.” And shall we blame Mr. 
Dockett if, in his fatherly anxiety, he 
rejoiced at the removal of a dangerous 
rival to his little Ally, on whom young 
Pawkins had recently bestowed a good 
deal of attention, whenever Rhoda Maxfield 
was out of the way P 

“T never knew such a popular engage- 
ment,” said Doctor Bodkin, innocently. 
“Everybody seems to approve! One 
might almost fear it could not be a case 
of true lave, it runs so very smooth. There 
does not appear to be a single objection.” 

“‘ Except the Digamma, papa! ” 

“Except the Digamma!” echoed the 
doctor merrily. And when he was alone 
with his wife that night, he remarked to 
her that he was immensely thankful to see 
|the great improvement in their beloved 
| child this winter. 
“ Minnie is certainly stronger,” said the 
| mother. 
| “And in such excellent spirits!” said 
| the father. 
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from Miss Bodkin’s lips, his heart grew | EXTRA DOUBLE NUMBER 


soft within him, and he began to think | 

that even six, ten—a dozen rubbers of | ro 
whist with the doctor would not be too | CHRISTMAS, 1875. 
high a price to pay for these privileges! | Price Fourpence. 

Then they talked of Diamond’s engage- | . “os 
ment to Khoda—it had been spoken of all | oe te Sel ot oe memo, ann afin Ey 
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